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PRSFAC B 

The Progran for Mucational Opportunity is a univer- 
sity-based institute designed to assist school districts 
in the process of dassgregation. The Program, based at 
the Univarsity of Mifjhigan, was established by the U.S. 
Office of Iducatlon pursuant to Title IV of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Besides providing in-distriet servieea on request 
and without eharfe to public schools in the six state 
region of Illinois, Indiana, Miohlgan, Minnesota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, the Program annually conducts a series 
of conferences. During the spring and suimner of 1972, 
four conferences were held at the University of Michigan 
In Ann Arbor, covering topics of critical importance to 
school board members, administrators, teachers, students 
and community. These conferences were entitled i 

Developments in School Desegregation and the Law 

The Personnel Director in the Desegregation 
Process 

Multi-lthnic Curriculum and the Changing Role 
of the Teacher 

/ ■ . . . " 

The Role of the Principal in the Desegregation 
Process 
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INTRODUCTION 

The conference on The Personnel Director in the Deaeg= 
regation Process, held June 19, 20 and 21, 1972, was da- 
signed to explore the role of the personnel direator In de= 
veloping and implementing administrative policies and reg- 
ulations, as they relate .to the recruitment and placement of . 
minority personnel. 

subject areas concentrated on the effects of desegre- 
gation on minority personnel, effective recruitment prac- 
tices, legal requirements of racial equity in ^ployment 
practices, and the .need for effective policies for place- 
ment and retantion of minority staff 
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WHAT DOES DlSEe:^EGATION MEAN 
TO MINORITY PERSONNEL? 

Sununatlon of Remarks by 
Barbara A, Sizemore 

In order to establish a point of referr r je from whieh 
she was speaking, the speaker opened with an explanation 
of her theoretical frmtiework, which she tenned the founda- 
tion on which one builds what he doas. 

She began by defining desegregation and integration. 
Two definitions of integration were cited. One im called 
an open society definition. It states that every indivi- 
dual mGmber of society should have a multitude of opportu- 
nities to interact with any other member of soaiety baead 
only on his personal tastes^ abilities and preferences. 
This is voluntary. In the open society definition^ the 
individual deaidas to act: 1 decide to interact with you. 

The other definition of integration is racial balance. 
Racial balance means people are distributed among various 
institutions of the society according to their percentage 
of the population, who does it? Does the person distri- 
bute himself? No^ Someone else makes the decisions to 
distribute. In this definition^ something is done to 
one by. the state or whomever. 

The definition of integration which has been chosen 

Mrs. Sigemore is Coordinator of Proposal Development for 
Govermnent Programs , Chicago,^ Illinois. 



for the design of desegregation models tJirougl 
try is the second one racial balance, •rhe 

mala is 80/20^ 30% white^ 20% black. Thie di 
the design of subsequent desegregation models 
to the disadvantage of the minority groups in 
Firsts, this definition of desegregation whioh 
balance is a racist definition because it posi 
school 8 0% white and 20% black is desegregated 
plies that the 80% (white) is superior* to the 
The majority must aJ^/ays be white* 

Why ^ is the critical guestion? Why ^ in a 
nations ^ are the socialization goals of the de 
schools designed to make minority groups confc 
cultural values of the Whits Anglo Saxon Prote 
nOring the cultural values of other groups?^ T 
speaker called "cultural arrogance"^ a term us. 
Novak in The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics to 
the imposition of the White Anglo Sascon Protes 
values on all other groups * Desegregation has 
cultures of the non-whites. 

Desegregation has also caused 31 ^7 00 blac: 
to lose their jobs • When two schools ^ a black 
white one J. are combined^ the one closed is alwi 
black one. Occasionally ^ it might be changed : 
house or a center for socially maladjusted or ^ 
Department of Federally Funded ProgrOTis ^ generi 



fewteachars to be needed V Wianfe^ teachers are nsedad, 
blacks are selected out, not in. 

Wiat happens to the minority group person who does 
teach in the desegregated seho of ten this teacher 

is a person who is to field probleins, to keep the lid on, 
to keep things from happening. This person is usually 
the fall guy. He is usually not trusted by the majority 
group personnel if he can't keep things from happening, 
and not trusted by the minority group if he doesn ' t let 
it happen. This person is in an uritena^^^^^ 

But the primary prey of daaegregation is the black 
principal. Ha Inevitably loses his job >rtien schobls 
are combined. He may be made the assistant principal in 
charge of discipline, or he is shunted into a short-term 
Pederally funded program that closes in three, ye^s, but 
he loses . The claim that under desegregation there are 
more opportunities for black people clearly is not ^^t^^^^ 

What must happen in a desegrBgatad situation in or- 
der to effect some positive changes? A new curriculum 
design must be developed , one which recognizes that 
curriculum is everything that takes place in a school, both 
content of courses and methodology. If you change content 
of courses and mathodoloty, you change the curriculum to 
acconimodate the need for cultural recognition and the 
diversity of cultural values. These kinds of changes 
would»»lead to a change in the value system, a system • 



which perpatuatas white, European superiority i male superior' 
ityi and the superiority of people with money. 

A ohange in methodology should emphasize diagnosis 
of the elient (student) to provide an understanding of 
his problems, -so that -progrras can be designed to conform 
to the needs of the olient, Taachera will have to get into 
the Gonmiunity to find out what ehildren learn on the street 
and in the home, and what kinds of talents and assets they 
bring to the school in order to develop prograns that are 
meaningful and ones whloh will accelerate the rate of 
learning. Teacher training progrMEisy too, must change to ' 
be more relevant. ^ 

In essence, to change curriculum and methodology^ 
the sehobls must look at the client, diagnose the client, 
and match up what is done with what is learned about the 
client. This must be a continual process, one which will 
acconnnodate all multi-'cultural styles* 

Ma. Sizmore ooneluded by emphasizing the need to 
ahange the power relationships. Minority group students 
and personnel will always come out at the short end of 
the stick unless they have the power, along with the 
majority group I to define the terms, interpret the sit-* 
uation, and design the desegregation model which may lead 
to integrationr that is, the creation of an open society^ 
where every individual will have an opportunity to make 
a nvwnber of voluntary contacts with any other human being 
based on his own personal tastes, preferences and abilities. 



M ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIO-HISTORICAL FACTORS IN THE 



DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 



James G. Buntin 



The failure to carry out the United States Supremi Co decision 
in the case o£ Brown vs the Topeka Board of Education rendered in 1954 
has led to one of the most CDntroversial develbp public school 

education^ namely the movement toward cdmmunity control of the big-city 
schools, Black^ericans across the country havt demanded the power 
to govern those schools that serve black students .There is every 
indication that this strategy will be employed increasingly by other 
ethnic minorities- -Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ainericans in our large 
urban areas. For purposes of this study the term "community control" 
as applied to educational institutions will indicate schools that 
were or are predominantly black-populated and are segregated for 
any reason, de jure or d© facto. In brief, a community-controlled 
school is a school in which parents, students or residents constitute 
a self def ined "community'V previously lacking c who now 

exert extensive decision'^making power over the policie of the school 
or schools serving that community, "Community'' is the crucial word 
which separatas this new form of school from most instances of "local 



control," Living within large "local" districts are many grou^ of 



responsibility for, the local public school. The si 2© of the self- 
defined "community" can vary widely from a large area with a connection 
by name and a sense of shared nieds--* such as Harlem or Watts to a small 
group of parents living on one block or students attending one high 
school, 

n^, James C, Buntin ie DlreGtor of Multi-lth Studies ^ Ann Arbor 
iiz-blic SchoolB,, Ann Arbor, Michigan. At the time of the confarenae 
^ was Director, Pargonn#l Admlnietration, Ann Arbor Publis Sahool^. 




people who have lost or never had any significant control over, and 



The best definition of community control was set 
.Pive-State Organizing Committee for Community Control in a position 
. paper addressed to the Harvard Conference on Educational Subsystems, 
prepared by a caucus group at the Harvard University conference o 
January 25, 1968.^ The following is their position on edueational 
subsystems and their definition, of control : 

•'We are firmly opposed to the concept of educationa 

As we see it, subsystems take their place alongside compensatory 

education programs, proposals designed to racially balance^t 
®?^iools» and other techniques created by white Americans to 

avoid presenting relevant and innovative educational pro 
These efforts are only token modification^ of the power relation- 
ships which currently exclude black people from all levels of 
participation in the education process. 

We also reject the concept of subsystems because educators 
are taking what was essentially a black movement for control 
of our schools and redefining that movement to their advantage, 
creating the concepts of subsystems., decentralization, and 
community schools. There must be a clear differentiation be- 
■t^oeii the concepts of educational subsystems and the movement 
toward self-determination. Black people will not be satisfied 
with the comprofflise' which subsystems present, Fe will do 
whatever is necessary tp gain control of our schools. We view 
movements toward incorporation of the concept of community 

control into school syatems whose basic control remains with 
the white establishment as destructive to the movement 

O I 



for self-determination among black people* 

The nature of the control we seek does not mean merely naming 
black people to administrative positions in the existing 
public sehool systems^ Control must extend to the active 
members of the^ community for which the schools exist. The . 
objectives of our concept of control of the schools are four 
fold: . 

1* Decision making in regard to the procedures and processes 
of education must be responsive to the community, 

2« There must be organization for absolute administrative 
and fiscal control of the school, 

3* The function of education must be redefined to make it 
responsive and accountable to the community. 



4i Supporters must be committed to complete control of the 
educational goals as they relate to the larger goals of 
^ community development and self -^determination, 

The strategies for accomplishing control of our schools will be 

essentially two fold: 

li Mobilizing community concern in regard to the need for 
community control . 

2* Training community people Ceveryone with a stake in the 
products of the school) to effectively participate in 
the new process of community control of our schools J' 

The demands for community control of schools in large urban 
areas can fully be understood by recognizing the frustrations that 
black Americans and other racial minorities have experienced in 
their quest for freedom, equality, and dignity. Two hundred years 
of slavery have been followed by one ■hundred years of "f reedom'V and 
black Americans still remai^i outside of the mainstream of American 
life. By all standards, his welfare is substantially below that 
of white Americans; and statistics on income p employment , life 



exptctancy, housing, and infant mortality all refleet his 
unenviable position. 

The black American has migrated from rural to urban areas 
seeking opportunity and has worked hard at the jobs that ho 
could get, but the rapid upward mobility that greeted immigrants 
from other countries has eluded him. m part this is dUe to his 
relatively late arrival on the urban scene, when opportunities for 
unskilled labor were fast diminishing and the big-city political 
systoms had become established and stabilized without his participa- 
tion. Thus, he was caged in by the walls of tha urban ghetto Cnow 
properly called the black community) with housing and job discrimina- 
tion making nil his chances of improving his status , Massive dis- 
crimination in both the government and the private sector have 
prevented any semblance of equal human rights for the black man, and 
while attempts have begun to redress thesr inequalities , progress has 
been pitifully slow and almost indiscernable. Undoubtedly the 
worst condition facing the black American has bten his fee of 
powerlessness. The barriers of discrimination has left the black 
man in America unable to fulfill the same high aspirations as his 
fellow citizens. His is imprisoned in substandard, overprieed 
ghetto housing, and his choice of jobs is very limited. He has 
neither the occupational or residential mobility nor the political 
power to counter these disabling conditions. Beyond this, his feeiings 
of impotence is compounded by the failure of our social systems that 
were designed to improve his prospects and to alleviate his unbearable . 
condition. This frustrating lack d£ control over his life's 
circumstance is the most difficult aspect to accept, for without 



some measure o£ control over his destiny^ his tspirations can never 
be more than pipe dreams. An outstanding black psychiatriBt and 
author puts it well when he stated: ''To be blaGk, alive, and aware 
today is to live in a constant state of rag©," 

The basic problem o£ the black American is to gain control over 
his destiny^ and in recent years a prospective solution has come 
into focus. Through racial cohesiveness (the black movement) and 
self-development the black man intendi. to liberate himself from 
racism and to gain equality and dignity. In the forefront sd£ this 
effort is the quest to redirect and reform those institutiims that 
have failed black Americans and even worse have inflicted injury and 
further disadvaiit ages on racial minorities. In the black communities 
of the larger cities, the institution that has most blatantly contri- 
buted to the above is being challenged^ namely the Ajnerican public 
school system. Neither urban educators nor informed laymen dispute 
the fact that the city schools have; failed to help the black American, 
substantially to improve his , status. The indictment of the schools 
is particularly serious because formal education has represented the 
primary social device for equalizing opportunities amorig children of 
different raciar or social groupings! Hard data indicates that while 
about 7S percent of white males in their late twenties have completed 
high school, only, about 60 percent of non-white males in this age 
bracket have received a high school education. Even among those 
students who do reach the twelfth grade, the average black student 
is about three years behind the average twelfth-grade white in 
standardised achievement urits, This is carefully doeumented in the 
report by the United States Office of Education which was compiled 
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by a committee headed by Dr. James Coleman and entitled, •■Ec,uallty 
of Educational Opportunity" as well as the 1967 report of the 

United States Civil Rights Commission entitled, "Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools." 

The black American enters his adult life with severe educa- 
tional deficiencies, and the nature of the schooling experience 
that is provided for him must share some of the blame for this 
condition. The average black student in the large urban areas 

attends a .chool that is less wen-endowed than his counterpart 
"tends in White schools. The quality of teachers in these "black- 
schools is less than that of their suburban colleagues. In 
addition to this, schools with large black enrollments have a 
history of being crowded and to experience shortage of materials 
and supplies and have been characterized by lower expenditures. 
Inferior resources is only one way in which the schools handicap 
the preparation of the black child for a productive life. More 
destructive to his self-concept and growth is the cultural Intolerance 
reflected by his schooling experience. The materials , curriculum, 
and teaching methods were developed for the white middle-class child 
and they have been for the most part irrelevant to the experiences and 
special educational requirements of the black child. The present 
schools in the black community tend to undermi»« the identity of the 
Mack student by ignoring his cultural heritage. This is usually 
done in good conscience in a noble effort to be "color-blind" but by 
using this approach the sch«.ls in ignoring color have demanded 
that the black child reflect the language patterns , experience, 
and cultural traits of the white middle-class student. The urban 
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schools have, in effect^ forced black students to fee captive ' 
audiences in a hostile environment — one that did not: consider 
nor even give concern to their needs. The schools as they now exist 
do not reflect the pluralism that is claimed for our society. 

Since it is the Intention of the black community to take over 
those institutions that mold their lives and the lives of their 
children it. is not by accident that school boards represent, their 
focal point. A participant in the Brookings Conference on 
Community Control of Schools held in Washington D.Ct states it 
clearly : 

. , ,the schools are rather natural and logical vehicles^ 
for a first thrust because they represent the white under- 
belly of society. They are present. They are constant. 
They are not something that is hidden in a back room in 
city hall which you can't reach. The principal is at hand. 
The teachers are there. So the school is a very tangible 
instrument around which action can focus, 1 

Besides being visible the schools to some represent a potent 
■power in society and those who control it is thought to be 
controllers of something of extreme importance. 

Additional support for school decentraliiation comes from 
support of the black community's position by a large segment of 
the white middle-class which has also been frustrated with the 
empty promises , administrative rigidities, lack of responsiveness 
and red tape that characterize the city school bureaucracies. The 
most powerful element underlying the push for radical change in the 
governing of schools has come from the recognition that the peopl© 



Community Control of Schools . The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D^C.",19?0, p. 6. 



presently coritrolling the schools and who have been for some time 
trying to improve the ghetto schools have been totally inadequate and: 
iinsuccassful in their efforts* 

The conventional thinking of the late 19SQ*s and the 1970's 
suggested that racially integrating the schools would solve the 
black children' s problem as well as other minorities, In most places 
int^giFition "Kss .never achieved, Inaction on the issue or, worse 
yet, the gerrymaMering of local attendance areas to prevent maaning- 
ful integration creKf.ed more bitterness among the many blacks whose 
top priority was racially integrated education* The failure of the 
city school boards to deliver what they had promised led to much 
distrust of centralized school boards by minority citizens. Where 
integration did not take place it was token in nature, with black 
students placed in different "ability" groups or. curricula than 
v/hite students. The United States Commission on Civil Rights found 
that "many Negro students who attend majority-white schools are in 
fact in majority-Negro classrooms."! The burden for movement of 
students to effect racial balance was always on the black community 
and Berkeley^ California, stands out like a lighthouse beacon as the 
only city of iizm In the United States that has cross-bussing to success 
fully expedite its integration plan. The recent disturbances in 
Pontlac, ^^chigan clearly indicate that wh people; do not ascribe 
to school integration and oppose the concept even more when bussing 
of students Is involved. Even United States Senators and governors' 
of States and State legislatures pwblicly refute any concept of 

integration if movement of white students is involved, 

.... . ■. ■ . ■ ' = ^ 

^ Racial Isolation in the Public Schools , Volume I. A Report 
of the JJnitad States Comm^ Civil Rights, 1967. 
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Tm LAW AND PERSQ^mEL POLICIES i 
Tm NEro FOR EQUCTY IN MINQRITY HIRING 

Harry T* E'lwards* 

It ii hard to beliava that eighteen years have already pasied 

slnea the historie ©pinion of the Suprrae Ceurt in Brown v. Board off 

Education of Topeka ,— ^ where the aourt stated that* 

. la the field of public eduoation thedoetriae of 
'aeparate but equal' has no place* Separate edueatlonal 
facilities are Inherently mequal," 

What la truly incredible la thatj nearly two decades after Brown , 

there is atlll a iieed-*lndeed/ an ur|ent need^-to eonvene a confer* 

saee of parsomiel directors to discus s prob 1ms related to the recruit- 

ment and placement of minority personnel in the public school ayatra* 

That so many of you are here today gives unfortunate but accurate 

testimony to the fact that the legal principle of desegregation mandated 

by the Suprme Court in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka , and Its 

progeny^ is still a goal and not yet a reality in thia coimtry, 

^ task today is to dlicuss with yoU one facet of the problem of 

desegregation In the public school systroi i.e. the legal requlrTOents 

of Mrlng MB they re late to minority personnel* To this ^nd, I will. 

lf^fJh?Lf^''f^^- Edwards is Associate Professor of Law, Univeraitv 
Of Michigan, and a recognized eKpert in the field of l^bor relltiJnL 
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fcade^vpr to give you an oyfegytgw; □£ cha current trand ©£ the law o£ 
equal eaployaent opportunity in th# field of public education. 

As moBt of you are alraady mwara^ the problem of esaploymant dts- 
Qwimtn&ttM ii not confined to the private^ industrtal^ market place* 
lUetal discritainmtion la parvasive mong public tod private employers 
allksj and it touches nearly every field of work Ebove the level of 
mskllled manuml laberp Too often those of ui who toil in the area 
of public education^ imugly assume that the problem of racial dls- 
criainatlon lies elsewhere* How of ten .have you heard a school atoln- 
istrator aay--"we will accept aaypne who is qualified;" when in point 
of far^t he rsally meant ^ -"we would prefer not to hire a Negro, but if 
one possessing uniquely suparior quallfieatlens happenii to pass throuih 
eaasQimi^,y^ we might consider him*" 
The ''papsr credential i^drome/' which inclu 
sgareh for the /'best Black candidate available," has for years served 
the cause of diacrimination well. White OTployers^ in education as 
wsll a§ In other areas of employment^ have for top long been permitted 
to exclude Blacks from good Jabs by merely assertirfg the often 
specious claim that there are no " qualified" minority candidates to 
be found in the job market. Fortunately, the bugaboo of "qualifica- 
tions," fomerly. the main device used in furtherance of dlscrtatnatlon, 
has now become the prlnelptl tool of change in the casalaw dealing w^th 



mquBl CTploymgnt opportiinity. Employers aire being required so 
expLaln, with precision, the eriteria uaed to detemina who is '»quali^ 
fied" and, TOre^portantly, they are being compelled co ihow that the 
e^iteria aetuaily mea$ure job pmrfrrmRnr^ 2/ 

Froblem of Sm ploymenE Dlgerlmlnatiori in Publle Education 
BefoM I diseuiS some of the ourrent caselaw whieh deala with 
employment disorimination in public eduoatlpn, it may be useful to 
first define the situations in which diiGtimlnation is moBt likily to 
oceur. Thara are at least five areai of eonaequence that ahould be o£ 
Mncarn to us today. They are* 

1* Discrimination in the geeruitment of minority eandldatas for 
mployment; 

2, piigraaination in hiring of ^.noritv aspliaanfcs* 
3* Discrimination in the ratentlgn of minorltv mployaeai 
- 4* Discrimination in on-tha-^J ob- tgainlng of minority mployeeai . 

and 

3# DiserMination in upgrading and promoting of minority 
^^ioyaaa. 

In' approaching the Isiue oi parionnal policlai aa they 'ralate to 
minority teachers, it la taperatlva to Invastigate thase pellelea not 
just at the entry leva la of ^ploymant but also at the retention lavals. 
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2t is ©£Htt3.m effect cq initlmlly 

^ppll^Ants if that employment is to be subsequently lim: 

y^idvailable oil specious oi" diacriminatory grounds^ Furi 

mxmE^Xmm o£ pwphl^mB eaeounceced at the retention level 

illuat^atlxis tha types of dise^lmlnatox^y ptaetiees whiet 

th^y manifest themselves and how they may be jffflaedled mc 

mXwm^y ^o^loyed may rataln their poaiticns and so that 

^aployeas will not ba diaaou^aged from seeking employmer 

U£^jttVo r able expes'ienae of their peers . 

The Definit±Qn of Discrimination 

Before we proeaed further^ we must eiarify our unde 

^£ '•discrimination*" As Professor Alfred Blwroaeti^ a ^ 

s^bolar in ^ ^sployment diaorimlnation^ has observedf 

'•Wa muat aooept tha not ion. that diseriminatioEi 
aGtivity^ Qot a state of mind* This is a erue 
diatinotion whleh eludes many ^ inoluding a nm 
of otherwise sensible civil righiis. supporters^ 
Dlsorimlnation is oonduot which hafms minority 
graup persona. Wher# hasra exlatSj Iti does not 
satter why tha hagm was' dona^ Under this form 
' Ithe pure of heart may disorimlnate. Their fee 

of lov#j hate or neutrality toward minority gri 
are irrelevant . This is what the law would ca' 
Zhm 'objective test' of disorlmlnation to diat: 



it f^om the 'iubjecttva test' «hich seeki to detaralne 
whether chaM was a wish, daslEa, purpose or Intent to 
ham minority peridns, . , ,The older Idea of dlaerimination 
was that it was Uybjectlva,' based on personal feelings 
oi dislike bayause of raee, This ^dea arose in response 
to the patteros of servitude imposed In the South. This 
'subjMtive test' is stoply inadequate to enoMpaas the 
lapersonal operation of a syitm of editeacion or employ- 
ment whioh has the proven eapaeity to harm mlnoritlei as a 
groups without the Involyement of any individual who 'wanted' 
to aause lueh ham,"^/ 

The SuprMe Court has reigently made It olear that in measuring 

"discrimination under TltU VII e£ the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 

good intent or the absence of discriminatory intent 
does not ^adem ^^loyment procedures or testing mech* 
anisms that operate as 'built in headwinds' for minority 
groups and ate imrelated to measuring job capability* . . 

* ^ w 

"The Act proicrlbes not only overt discrtolnation but 
also practices that are fair in fom^ but discriminatory 
in operation,.,*" 

Once ydu understmd that we are dealing with "effects/' and not 
manly "aotivts/* in sltuattOM of alleged efflploj^ent discrimination, 
tb€fi the case law is Mre easily co^rehended, 
Tte Legal Frmework 

Thare are a multitude of federal utate statutes, eKecutiya 
owdmwB, md regulatioag proscribing rapleymint diicrl^lnation in the 



fiald of publla edueacion^ For the sika oi sli^ilelty and elarltyi 
I will only deal with the body of law arising under t 

1- The UfS* Constitut±©a--iri particular the First (freedom of 
speech) J Fifth (due process), end Fourteenth (aquaL protaetion) 
Amendments ; 

2, The Civil Rights Aots of 1866^^ and 1871|^^ and 
3* mm Civil Rights Aeti of 1964 «id 1972,^/ 
The U*S# Const-* *='^*^ion doei not axpllcltly pratect against dls- 
«tolnatory motions by privata individuals; however. It has baan 
InMrpratad to prohibit such aetion by reprasentativas of both federal 
and stats governments Slnoe a Dublio school syat^ Is considered 
%Q W an agency of state govert^ent, it Is subject to tha constitu- 
tional proicrlptlon against dlicrlmination baaed upon ra^a in mploy* 
ment» 

Abridgment of conatitutidnaliy protected fights is often found 
in situations where teachers involved in elvlX rights activities are 
suddenly diimisied or fall to have their QontracCS renewed^ These 
teaohars are usually given specloui reasons for the school board's 
decision to terminate their raplopaent. The con^tutionally protected 
rights j^^^lved In ttese situations range froa freedOB of speech and 
association to due process of law. Often the freedm of speech or 
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assoclatioii abridgement is compounded by che absence of any liaarlng 
befote or after discharge at which the teacher nay Ucm his accusers . 
hear their evidence and respond to it. In these situations therefore, 
there are often dual violations, by way of the lack of procedural due 
proecis coupled with the violation of a substantive oenscltutional 
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A good exanpla of the type of case to which I refer, -Is one which 
was decided in 1966, Involvtog a suit brought In federal court by a 
BUck teacher In a North Carolina school._|/ The teacher had a twelve 

record of exeeilent recomendations but in 1964 her eantraet was 
not ren©i?ed. Under the applicable North Carolina law all teacher 
c^eracts were for a one year tern and were renewable thereafter at 
the dlseretion of the board generally acting in aceordanee with the 
ree^mendatlons of school principals. During the year prior to the 
non-renewal ©f thii teacher's contract the town In which she taught 
beeaae a location of Intense civil rights activity, plaintiff teacher 
opealy pastiqipated in voter registration drives and In dmonst rations 
deslgied to desigregate public facilities. Additionally, her husband 
sad her father both becaaie candldatei for public offiee. 

Sonedlately prior to the ttee for ravltw of contracts, plaintiff j 

. ..... i 

reeelved a letter from her principal listing seven wlnor tnCr^fftlons ; 

. f 

of school rules, none of which related to her class room perfomance. I 
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The teasher replied effering eKplanations for the alleged Inffaetlons 
and soon received a second lettet from the principal noting, her 
"ifflprovemenE" in the areas cited and stating that he intended to 
reoomend that her contract be reneiied for the coming ichool year. 
There wma no evidenca that the principal was ware of any subaequent ^ 
infMctlonSe However^ when the local board met to consider contract 
renaii^ala her contract was not rented ^ The two letters from her 
principal ware preiinted to the beard along with the principal's 
reaffirmation of a favorable recmmendation. The board stated that it 
had acted on the basis of the letters and had made no inquiry into 
plaintiff's condnct or teaching abilities « The board mmbers also 
stated that they were aware of her civil rigb.cs iKvolvemant and two 
mmbers admttad that they opposed Integration oi the schools. 
The Fourth Clrctiit Court of Appeals had little trouble In 
deciding the caae^ to favor of plaintiff, and^ in so doings it ruled 
thats 

**We take it to be ielf ^evident that the objections 
held either by the Board or the principal to the plains 
tiff's exercise of her pergonal and aasociational 
liberty to eKpress her feelings about segragatlon 
wQuld not Juitlfy refusal to renew hgr contract so long 
as these acti^tiea did not interfere with her perf ormmce 
of her school work*" 

The eourt found no evidence that plaintiff's civil ri^ts 
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activities hmd intecfetad with the peffferaat;^© of her duties as a 
teacher. aouwt ala© pointed out that the infraetlons alleged 

by the pEinetpal were Iniuff icient, both individually and eollectively, 
to warrmt non-renwal of her contract eipeeially in light of her 
exoellent ^alve year raoord. 

The sipiifican^of this deeislsn^ mnd othars like It,^/ is the 
warning it gives to publie sehoal offieials who would otherwise be 
bent i^on ijif ringing on the personal liberties of teaehers^ Muy 
Black teaehers nowadays ar^ setlve partlelpmts in the civil rights 
stfuggle and are even frequently critical of the system for which thsy 
work* Therefore^ it Is important £ow schoel mfalniitraters t© 
rmesfliar thatj so long as Job performance is not ^^alred^ teaohers^ 
Including minority teacherij are eonstitutlonally free to protest 
against the ills of society. The §mm is tru^, in 'connection with 
minority Job applicaats* For even if it is true that no one has u 
absoiuta right to public e^loyment^ it is also true that all have 
the right not to have public OTplo^ant denied on arbitrary or caprt- 
clous groundi in retaliation for the exercise of a constitutional 

ri^t or in response to factors such as race which are irrelevant to 

ft 

job parformmce. 
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The Casela^^ Under the Civil RlghCi Aets of 1866 and 1871. and Undeg 
Title VII 

I WQUld like to ipand thm rmalnlng time allotted to ma, dli- 
€ussiilg some of tha rearat oaselaw whloh has ariien mdmw tha Civil 
alghts Aets of 1866 and 1871 and, additioMlly, the applleatlon of 
Tltla VII to the field of public eduoation* Seetioa 1981 of Title 42 
of thm U*S. Codej which Is defived fifom a poat-Clvil War statute passed 
is 1866^ pMhiblti raelal disorisination in teth publle and private 
raploymant, Saetion 1983 of this sams Title, which was derived froa 
the Civil Rights Aot ©f 187 Ij says that no person may, imder color of 
Btkkm action, be deprived of any rights secured by tht Constitution* 
By far. the largest block of casts dealing with minority hi^vlng In the 
flald of education have arlsan undar these two post-Glvll War statutes. 

Title VII la th© other important piece of legislation proscribing 
dlseristoation In mplopient. iectlon 701(a) of the recently enacted 
1972 Amindments to Title Vll of Che 1964 Civil lights Act Includes 
state and local goveraments and their agencies within the definition 
of covered employerai and the exemption for both public and private 
educational Institutions fomerly found In Section 702 has been 
r^ioved. Thus, teachers at virtually all levels are now entltlad to 
protection against employment discrimination under Title V1I« 
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Regardin^f racial dlsc^iminatlen, Tide VIl makes unlawful chosa 
*^?l^y^T.t pr«tUe, walch daay p«soa, e^u^l employ^anc opportunity 
b«ause of «ce.M/ as I have al«ady mentioned, the United st«es 



Court, ia its 1171 decision of Gri«g. v. puke .^p,,.. 
stated that Title VII refl.ccs a edngressional mandate fori 

"the teaoval of artificial, arbitrary, and tamecessaify. 
6a«ie« CO employment when the barriers aper.te invidiously 
te discriminate on the baals it racial or other iapermlsiible 
classlflaatlon." 

SlMe Title VII has only just recently been amended to Include 
public achool employers ^derlts ambit of coverage; there Is little or 
»o lav t:h«eunder whlqh deals directly with the field of education. 
H0«av«r, there Is an extensive body of caselaw which has arisen under 
Title VII during the p«t eight y„rs- this law, although it deals 
With private sector cases for the most part, is nevertheless pertinent 
ta any discussion of equal employment opportunity In the fiela of 

pmiUr educitioa. Consequently, l. wlil to some pre-1972 

Wtla VII cases here in discussing the legal, requirements of hiring 

*■ it relates te olnorlty persennel. 

The Tranaltlon l^aciallv Pual umtarv Sah»»i 

Most of the «iaa of alleged iiscrlmlnafilon to date have wlsen 
pursuant to court «d«red move, from stg«gat,d to unitary school 
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Myutmn in the SQuch, la^ 1969, thi Supffraa Court randired two 
Ifflpertant daeislMs in this seta. In omj AleKander v. Holmes County 
Board of Education. 396 U.S* 19 (1969), the court f ulad that the aging 
order ©£ Brwn Board of Edueatlon was t© taka offaot "imadiataly" 
and that aohool districts eould no longmr ©psrata dual sehool systems 
based on riae or eolor, to the ieaond assej V>S* v, Montgomegy County 
Board of Edueation ^ 39 J U^S, 225 (1969)^ tha eoutt rulad in affaet that 
the legal raqulr@iant of dai€gregacion InQludad an obligation to 
iategrata publio sohool faoultlai. In this ragard^ tha Court In 
Hoatgwary Cotmty ordared tha school board t© aiova toward a goal 
wharaby in aa^h iehool tht ratio of f^hlta to Hagro faculty memberf 
wag substantlaliy tha §mm throughout tha sohool ByBtmL, 

Tha illegality of denial af tmplopatnt oh tha baiii of raoa li 
aptly d^OQstratad In tha oasai wMoh daal with, tha dlsplacCTent of 
BlaQk personnel in tha transition from dual ichool syitem to unitary 
syst^s. Ona ©f the alngla most toportant deelslona In this araa li 
Sln^iaton Jaekson Mimioipal Separata Soh©ol Dlstrlet , 419 F.2d 
1212 (Sth Cir, 1970). TUs oasa, daeidad in 1970 by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeali, has coma to be rac©gntied ai the guiding light ©f 
legal prtoalplt la caats ©f allagad e^loyamt dlscrtolnatlon arlilng 
pursuant t© court ordered dasegregatlon* The ilnjleton daclslon sat 
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forth standards to be fallowed in thg event of personnel reductions 

Which occuir as a reault of the transition to unitary iehool systema. 

In essence the court ordered that if, during the process of dastgrega^ 

tioii^ staff raductions^ resulting in dismissal or demotion of profes- 

sienal persotmal, become necessary, the school district must procesd 

to B%Uat thm staff mmbers to be displaeed on the basis of previously 

davaloped '*nQn-racial objective criteria ''. The criteria must be made 

available for public Inipectloii and must be retained by the school 

district* Additionally^ the school district must also "record and 

preserve the evaluation of staff membars undar the criteria" and mkm 

the evaluation available' to the displaced employee upon his request, 

Tha court in Singleton also made the iignifieant ruling that^ in the 

evant of staff displacements'- 

"ao staff vacancy say be filled through recruitoent of a 
person of a race, color, or national origin different from 
that of the individual dismissed or dOTOted, until each 
displaced staff member who is qualified has had an oppor- 
twiity to fill the vacancy and has failed to accept an 
offer to do so." 

As you can imagine, the Singleton deeiilon has helped to 

di^nish the tendency of overt bigotry toward minority teachers, and 

job appiicants, who might otherwise be adversely affected by the 
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Aa interesting case^^ in thli regard involved a suit filed by a 
Black plaintiff who had been a prineipml for eight yearg in an all 
llMk iehsol in Georgia whieh was elQied in 1967 in the trmsitioa to 
a unitary iystia. The plaintiff had requested that he be appointed 
pffineipal of another sehool or director of the loeal Head Start Progrm* 
tosttad^ ha was appointed for three yeari as a teacher in the Head Start 
program and thareafter as a physioal adulation instruotor and as a 
sooial studies taaoher* Between the time whrn plaintiff's seheol closed 
and when h# filed iiiltj fear prlnoipalshipi became vacant and althouih 
plaintiff rtquested appointmiint to ^ayli poiition^ the bo©rd rieichar 
QQasult#d with nor hired plaintiff* Instead a white person not pre* 
vioualy displaced in the transition was appointed by the board to each 
available poeltlon. 

Jn defense of Its actions, the tQitd argued that plaintiff was 
notj within the ^^ngleton definition of the 'tera^ "dCTOted" since hli 
salary as a Haad Start teacher was hl^er than It had bean as principal 
prler to 1967 • The court rejected this argyment and rightly so because 
g ingieton eHpllcltly defines dOTOtion as beinj my reasslgtment wider 
which ftaong other things the etaf f member received less pay or has less 
reiponsibility than imder the asslgrment he held previously* Clearly 
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tha position plaintiff subsequently hald antalled less responalblllty * 
Tha court ordered plaintiff's iamediate reinstacement Co the position 
of principal in one of the district's schools and ordered the lower 
eourt to decerrotne and sw^ard appropriMe back pay and retirCTent 
baaefita. 

In ^ latar easeii^ from the sma eounty the eourt also found a 
Sln^Iecon violation when plaintiff^ a Black head coach, was paisad 
over for head eoaoh poiltloas in a formerly all white school. The 
positions were given initead to white coaches from outside the district, 
Bafpre the couft ordered dtiegregatlon^ the plaintiff had been head 
aoaeh in an all Black aQhaal for ten years but had b^en demoted to the 
position of asiistant coach in a fomerly all white school whan the 
Black school was cloitd* The court once again rejectad argmants 
that the fact that there had been no islary lo^ss was probativa of tha 
fact that plaintiff had not been demoted, Tha Court observed that the 
school board's e la to that the Black coach could not handle tha raspon- 
sibllltlai aisoelEtad with a hMd coaching Job was belled by Ifls out- 
itanding record of coaching at the fomerly all^Blaek ichool before 
desegregations Even though the coach had been awardiid state Qoach^of^ 
Che-year honors in five of ten years in basketball and once in foot- 
ball, the ichool board still argued that his prior record was 

EKLC 
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irrelevant b#aaus€ thm fprmerly all-Black school had baen smaller than 

the newly Integracid sohool^ To chlij chg eourc made the ^portanc 

ruling thatj undar Che ' SlngletQn Qriceria, a Board of Iduaation 

assmes the burden of escablishlng the minority perion^s allegad*^^ 

laak a£ quallfieatloni by means of objeotlve and 
ibsolute eriteria^ not by means of comparison with 
another applioMt or by maans of a^lnlstratlve 
lAtuitlon.^' 

Sines it wai found that the Bls^k coach was olsarly "qualified'- on 
m absoi^t€ i^ale of measure^ the board was ordtred to pros^te him 
CO the hsAd ooaohing position. 

%hm geart of Mumu disposed of pursyant to Singleton are illus^ 
tntivs oi the poeitlon that setu^ol boardi oi^a a continuing duty to 
nlnority ttaohers diiplaosd by deiegrtgation, Furthgrmore; the 
thrust of tht law in this arsa is that it is itotj as tl^ aqhpol 
boards would hay# it^ a prlyilega for a Blaok teaoher from an all 
Blaek sehool to be plaoed in a subsarvient position in a predomlnaatly 
whits sohoQl. Rather J it is .his legal right to be appointed to a 
position of equal status and reiponsibility. A sehool board is also 
rastrained horn arguing that diipiaoed Bi^ok persofuel are imqualifled 
in ^raparisM to availabla whites not also displaqed. fhe standard 
to be usf4 in datdrmlnlng quallflQationi aust be obJaQtlve ^d 
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abseluta, not based on comparison with another applicant or board 
bias, Klnorlcy ttachtrs may properly be displaeed pursuanc to a 
trmiltloa f ram a sagregatad t© a mitary iahopl . iyit«jM^ h^ever, 
as tha cases clearly reGOgnlE% mlaii objective standards are 
r^uiMd, not only would the dlapiaead minority staff rmain^ dis- 
placed but^ In all probability^ tht over^hilffiing nmbers of minority 
applicants for naw mployment would r^ain unhlred. 
topleymant Teits and Othar Qualifying Criteria 

Objeetivity ii net the only riquirtment that eriteria for hiring 
or recant ion must meet* It ii also crucial that the eriteria bear 
BQsfiB provable relationihip to the position in queitlon when the use 
©f the aritiria rasulti In unfavorable diffentials along racial lines. 
Thie probltti encountergd is this area are graphically illustrated by 
tifo 1971 Hisslisippi cases in which the sctool district taposad the 
raqulr@Qant that both ijaeiMbent teachers and prospeative applicant i 
attain certain scores on the National Tiachers Examina' ions (Nn)il^ 
and the Graduate Recerd EKasiinations (GRE)— ^ In order to retain or 
obtain ^ployment. In both aituationi the local boards were aware of 
the face tr^t an overwhelmingly diiprepsrtlonate nuober of Blacks, aa 
'ooaipared with whltei^ had failed to achieve these scoras and therefore 
the pool of eligible teachtrs would be virtually all whita. Thi Courti 
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In cases ralrd chat the use of these criceria Am 

CTploymant was Illegal because (1) the tests had a d± 
ariv^arsa impact on Blaak vs, white job candidates and 
were nev^ar clearly shmm to meaaute or pradiet a pars 
be a good toacher. 

The eourta found that the GRE and WTE wera not d- 
faQilltate the selection o^ identification of effacti' 
Rather^ it was found that the purpose of the GRE was I 
the identification of o^didatas for graduate studyj j 
of the NTE was to measure the aoad^io aohiavemmt off 
teacher aducation progrMa^^ There was no evldenee o£ 
S'elation bmcwmmn scores on either eKmilnatioa and m££m 
alalia and ability^ in refusing to allow the district 
uaing the test scores as the sole or principle ariteri 
nbm courts thwarted the A±mt.w±m^m attempts to acmply w: 
tory hiring in form but not in aubscanee* 

la another a inilar recent case^iS^ the New York 
Ej&mlners was enjoined from atoinistering competitive m 
for the selection of principala and assistant prlneipal 
wm.m shown that Black and Puerto Rloan candidaces fail^^ 
"^^^ *Mquently than white candidates* In this coimeec 
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e©urt rulsd shfeC: 

where plaintiffs show chat the examlMtloni 
faiult in subitantlal dlscrtoination agilnst a minority 
Melal group qualified to take th©m/ a strong ihowlng 
lauit be made by the Beard that the eKaalnatloni are 
required to meaiure abllltlei esientlal to performanee 
of the supervisory posit ioni for whleh they are given, 

* * * 

"A itudy of the wcltttn examinationi reveal that major 
portions of them eall simply for regurgitation of 
mmorlzed material. Furthermore, the oral eKmination 
proeedure leaves open the question of whether white 
candidates are not being favored-*albeit imoonsGiouily--- 
by Gomlttees of es^amination aisiitants who have been 
entirely or predominantly white." - 

The eo«t ruled that sinee the board wuld not dMonitrate that the 

taati were job*related^ they should be dlgeafdedt 

Although the above elted eases arose Lmder the Civil Righti 

AmtB of 1866 and 1871^ the prineiples statecl are uniformly fallowed 

by the eourts in Title VII eases. Job tests, whether for hiring, 

profflotlons or training, must be job related^ 

"2t ae^s to be lenerally aoeepted that before an 
ex«ninatlon will be reeognizad as a reliable inatriment 
ior measuring the fitness and ability of a eandldate to 
perform tasks demanded by a given posittoni the exmlna- 
tion should be valldattd/ i.e. shown to be TOasonably 
eap#ble cf mfeasuring what It purporti to measure The 
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first step toward this basic objective is to insure 

that as to subjeet matter the exminatlon will elicit 

from the candidate InfoMmtlon that is ralavant to th€ 
Jab for which it is giveri,"ii/ / 

If a ttit or itandard of quallflcacion is neutral on Its fads but Is 
shown to have a disproportionately adverse affect on a particular racial 
gTOUpj thtn it muit iuitaln the test of "business necessity." For 
«affiple^ if a neutral seniority system has the effect of fwfeking 
Blaeki out of cartain Jobs from which they have been historically 
axaluded, the syitga will be declared to be unlawful unleis it can 
dOTonitrated to bm assanttal to the safety and efficiency of the 
aaploying entarprif e.~^ 

la short, "it ts both unreasonable and diicrtolnatory to use 
ogtanslbly neutral .criteria for emplopient where those criteria are 
not iubitantially related to the job*s requirenent and where the 
ariterla disqualify subitantlally more Black applleanti than 
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Eeerultment ) 

1 

Another area of concern in ^ployment discrimination cases li ^ 

. ■ . -i 

that of recruitment of minority candidates, Profeisor Blmroien ^ 

I 

has effectively argued thati I 

■ r 
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"Title VII thuB proscribes recruitment pyEctlces which 
deny minerltles the notice of And ©pportynlty to secure 
TOpleyment with employers who have a iubstantlally 
segregated labor force* It may be useful to cryitallize 
this reasoning by stating that Title VII imposes on 
^^loyeri who have a substantially segregated labor 
force the duty of fair recruiteent^ It would be unfor^ 
tunate if this shorthand eKpresslon were to become 
Evolved In those interminable arguments about misfeasance 
vs. nonfeasance. The argments could be made that Title VII 
Eposes no affirmative duties^ but merely assuras that what 
an raployer chooses to doj he must do in a non^ discriminatory 
unnefe The futility of this line of arguaentation should 
clearti.« The short answer is that the distinction is 
without substanaep In fact^ raployers do have recruiting 
systens; they notify^ advertise, peat notleei, interview 
applicants^ and hire people. All of these things con* 
atltute activity , They are mtaiurable and controllable* 
Where thtsa aetlvitlei perpetuate aagregatlonj they are 
imlawful under Title VII," 

The easelaw under Title VII iupports Profeiaor Blmroaen'i 

thesis regarding the "duty of fait recruitment*" A very strong 

Judicial statMent regarding the duty of fair recruitment la found 

in the Dlitrlct Court decision in Unlttd itatei v/ Local 86, Iron - 
19/ 

workers Union ^"^-^ There tha court findafed the fallowing cone luslona 
of %M which are Instructive hare* 
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^•Whfere union membership li virtually all white^ iC li 
unlawful fef a union to limit infamacion with regard 
to ffifflabership^ work rafecral eppertunltlai, and apprentice- 
ihip training to union fflerobers and other whl^ It is 
unlawful for a union to give false^ misleading or 
ineomplete Information to Blacki because of their raae, or 
to fall or refuse to Inform them of the proeedures for 
appllQatlon for membership^ referral or apprentletihip 
training. It li unlawful for a union aatlvely to 
attempt to reerult whites while making no effort to recruit 
Blacks*. In proving a paccern or praetloe of raelal dli- 
crljalnationj evidence of the diicrlminatory reputation of a 
wion ..g is relevant and admissible. Such evld^ce ii 
admissible to show how and why Blacki may have been dli^ 
couraged frm applying for memberships referral or appren-^ 
C Ices hip , and how and why i ome of t ho i a who did app ly may 
have been discouraged from pursuing their app lloat ions 
vigorously. .. « Statlitlcal evidence regarding the racial 
composition of the defendant organizations md the commun^^ 
ley at large Is probative of the issue of whether defendanta 
have pursued ^ policy pf racial discrimination. This Is 
especially true when it has been sho^ that qualified 
Blacks have been and continue co be rMldenQa of the area/'— 

Thus in the field of education^ the proposition may be stated that 

ichbol boards have an affirmative duty to recruit Black teacher appll^ 

cants where none or few have been hired in the past, particularly in 

coimunitlei where there is a measijrabie BlaQk population. In this . 

connection, personnel directors should utilise recruitment chamels > 
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that mwm mssg iitely t© pfoduee Black applieanti, foT ex^le, if 
« school dlstrlet has pre^ously limited its reeeuitoant to collages 
whleh hav^ ftw ©r m BUek studanta^ then the Morultamt effort 
stesiild be expMdtd to toeludt sehoeli where Blaek it udgnts are in 
atfeaadance in sipiifiQant nmbMs. Bi iome oases, where a seheal 
diatriet has never tap loygd a BUek itaff ttmber. It may ba aeeessary 
tow thm Board of Idueation to eniage in a positive program of affirma- 
tive aetion. The Equal Emploj^ent OpperCimity Comiiston has adopted 
the irtewpoint that when it li appermt "that for a awber of years an 
Mpioyer has been exaludihi NegrMi, the mployer has an affirmative 
dM^ to take whatever atepi are neceijary to ^omS^Q potentisl NQgro 
^loyees that* it has abandoned idfdiseriffiinatoiy poltoies and prae* 
tieesJW this regard^ the IIOC hai ryled that if i an mployer 
falls to eon^gingly d^^nstrat© to the Negro Qomiunity itP willin^eis 
to hire Kegroea andj as a oonsequenee^ it falli to rearuit and hire 
Negroes^ then it will be found that the mployer has been perpetuating 
its past disar^nation againsc llaeks so as to currently disarlainate 
against them because of their raoe witMn the meantag of Title V1I.=/ 
The Notion of Afflmative Action 

This then brings me to my last subject of concern here today, 
namely^ the notion of "affirmattve action" to remedy empiayment 
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dl3eriaiiWt;.ort. The subjace of afflmative accion or ''prefsw^ 
ereatmenc," is probably an appropriate subject to eloie on. because 
it is usually the lasc line o£ defense advanced by those who are 
opposed to the eoncMpt of equal mployment opportunity. The pr^se 
behind the concept of "affltmatlva action" Is that hiring and promotion 
praetiees which appear neutral on their face result In perpetuation 
of the unequal distribution of minority workers throughout the variQus 
segMnts of the economy. The labor market is dominated by qorporatlons, 
lalens, publie institutions and OTployment a|encles whleh have hlstor- 
leally tended to exclude minority groups fr<» the rewards of the 
eeenODiy. Thui, it is" ar|ued, that the key to readying the sitastion 
la to change the attitudes of the decision makers in each particular 
iMtltutlen io that a policy emerges that regards such a change In 
f award dlatribution as not only desirable but essent 

One ef the most sueeessful methods o£ effecting such a chanie 
ia institutional noma is through the enactment of legislation such 

1 
\ 
\ 

as f itle VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. By legally confronting \] 
eatrenched Inteifeata, the Eeatrietlve structure that Has been main- ] 

j 

ealned over time may be foeeed to give way tmder the brimt of a 1 

•{ 
■j 

change in national policy. However, even foll^^ j 
■ . . - - - ■ . ■ I 

stwng antl-dlSGriffllnation leglslatlen, it muat be reeognlzed that. I 
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although the lagml basis of dtscrtolnaclon has been altered, the 
eonterit of minority axe lusion often r^E^ins as a resylt of cmturlai 
of wequal access to the opportunity itrueturt. Therefore, because 
alleg^yiy "neutral" a^loyment deoisioni still Uave minorities at a dli- 
advantage as a reiult of the history of raee relations, further 
efforts to rmedy the situation must, of neoesilty, extend beyond 
iueh neutrality* Unfortunately, once the goveifment extends Its 
influence beyond the strict ooncept of color-blindness it bMomes 
vulnerable to a charge of Illegal preference for one group over 
another^ The tenslohs produced by the two prlnciplei of color* 
blindaeii arsd color^coniciousnesg arc at the very core of the questions 
concerning the legltlaaGy of affimative action In ^loymentf situations , 

Proponents of the eolor^bllnd approach argue that strict impartiality 
may be constitutionally required under the Equal Proteetion ^nd Due 
Process Clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment . Adherents of color* 
bllndneii also point to the uncertain conititutional status of "hiring 
quotas'* ai a reason for avoiding preferential treatment for minority 
graup job applicants. 

With ail of thli said, it should be noted that the current status 

i 

of the law of equal anplojmenc opportimlty ia lujfc •'eolor-^llnd," 
Section 703 <j) of Title VII of the Civil Rights Aet provides that; 
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"Ne£hini eancalned in this Title shall be interpreted 
to rtquire any empioyer , , . te |«ant p^tfe-taEial treat- 
ment to any Individual ©r to any group beeauie oi the 
raee, Qplsr^ religion, iex or national origin e£ mmh 
individual or group on account of an imbalanee t^hich may 
Mist with reapeet to the total nimber or percentage of 
perseni of my raoe, color, religion, lex or national 
©rlgin OTployed by any employer. , , 

However, Section 706(g) states that 

* 

"If the court finds chat the [OTployer] has intentionally 
sngaged in an mlawful employment practiee tha 
opurt may enjoin the [OTployer] £ rom eniaging in such 
imla^ful Mployment practice^ and order such affirmative 
«€tion ai may be appropriate , , , ©r othar equitable relief 
as the court deems appropriate,.*," 

ilnee its enactmertt in 1964, the inner tension between the anti* 
prefereatial treatment provision in Section 703 (j) and the provtiion 
authorising the courts to order "affirmative aotlon" upon a finding 
of discrimination^ pursuant to Seetlon 706(g)/ has b^en primarily, 
if not definitively, resolved In favor of a sere Golor-coniQloui 
approach. Thus, for example^ the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeali has 
held that I 

"Tha provtiion of the civil Rights Act of 1964 against grant- 
ing preferential treatment under the Act solely because of 
an toba lance in racial CTplo^ent existing at the effective 
date of ffm Act is not a ban on affirmative relief against 
continuation of the effects of past disertainatlon resulting 
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from present praetlees whleh ara neutral on their face 

but whleh havs a praetlfial affect q£ continuing past 

4 4 ' , ,.23/ 

injustices*"*^ 

Whlla no QOurt has yet flatly app roved "hiring quocai" as iuch under 

Title Vllj never the less ^ the dourts havt not heiltated ta use itatiiClei 

and ratios as a tool for measuring mn mployar's c^apllanae with Title 
Vlli in this regard^ the courts have frequently held chat an eis^loyer 

ii reiponsibla for the results of perpetuacing the affects of past 

discrimination and that staclscics alone may be the evidenea of such 

iisorlsination»'2i^ 

Tht oases fhtah have ariien u^ider the Civil Rights Acts of 1866 
mA 1871 art lass equivooal on the question of affimativa aetlon and 
p^sferential treatment. To datSj several oourts have clearly ruled 
that a public mployer may be required to give preferential treatment 
to m^ioricy job t^plieants In order to overcme the present effects of' 
past diserialnatlon. 
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Fer txaaple^ In the ease of Pogcelll v, Tlcua j 2 FE? Cases 1024 

(3cd Clr« 1970}^ Ic was held chac a ichool board In New Jeriay 

did not violate the Civil Right § Aet of 1871 when It abollahad an 

aKlstlng proaeduri whartby pAnQlpals Md vlce^pclnQlpals were 

appointed £tm a pfQaotlonal list basad upon oral and written 

asulnatlona. In plaoa of tha agisting aystn for promotions^ the 

Board of Iducat ion had adopted a ce^orary prooadure imdar whleh 

raae was one factor used In the selection of prlnQlpali and vlee^ 

prlnQlpals, Several white teaehersj who would otharwlse have been 

prmotad £rm the proootlonal llst^ filed suit qlaimtng that the 

WW itfBtm^ Instituted by the board aonstltuted reverse dlsorimlnatiqn 

against Cauaailans. f ha €ourt rejected the plaintiff's claim and 

ruled as follows: ^ 

"There was gueh a great Imbalance in the principal and 
vlae-prlaclpal positions that i in his professional judg* 
metit^ [the superintendent] felt that by adding a Negro 
who was qualified to these If^ortant positions^ thus 
m^lng the faeulty more Integrated^ would readily lend 
Itself to an upgrading of the publie sohool system. 
State aetlon based pertly on eonslderationi of eolorj 
when eolor is not used per se, and In furtheranee of a 
proper governmental objective, is not neeessarily a 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. Proper Integration 
of f aoultles is as jjuportant as proper integration of 



scheols thOTSelves. * , * Sehool aiithorttiea hava an afflraa* 
clvt duty to break up the hiatorieal patttm ©f segregated 
faeultlas, the hallmark of the dual systM* It wuld there- 
fere seem that the Boards of Edueatien have a very definite 
affimatlve duty to integrate sehool faculties and to per- 
mit a great ImbalanGe In f acultlei , , , would be In negation 
of the Fourteenth Mendment* 

A similar ruling was handed do^^n In NAACT v, Allen. 4 Fff Cases 

318 (1972)^ where It was found that In the 37 year history of the 

Alabma State FoUae there had never been a Black state trooper; to 

resedy this situation^ the court ordered the state to hire one Ifegro 

trooper far eaeh white trooper hired until approximately 25% of the 

Alabama State trooptr forae wai comprised of Negroes* Other oases 

arising under tha Civil Rights Aets of 1866 and 1871 have adhered 

to the proposltidn that pub lie wployeri may be required to give 

preferantlal treatment In hiring to minority job applicants for the 

purpose of eliminating present effeeti of past dlsorlmlnatlon.M^ 

Conclusion 

At the beglnnlni of my speech today I Indicated that 1 would 
attempt to give you an "overvlaw" of the current status of the law 
of equal amployment opportmlty as It applies to the field of public 
adueatlon. While I m sure that there are many questions left 
unanswered by this presentation^ I hope that 1 have at least scratehed 
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the surface of the preblem for ypu and suggastgd some overriding 
prinelplas whleh hava a bearing en th© iisut of racruitsant and 
pLaegmenc of minority parsonnel in a publie schosl ^ymtm. The 
lapofftaMe of equal mployment opportunity, espeeially in the field 
publle adueaclon^ cannot be overstated, Kopefully, in the not to© 
dlataat future^ the customs within our country will be seen comport 
with some of the legal prinelplei which I have dlicuiied today. 
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FOOT NOTES 



* Asagciata Professor of Law^ University of Miehlgan, 



_l/ 347 U*S, 483 (1954)* 

2/ Griggs V. Duke Power Co . , 401 U.S. 243 (1971) ; Stnglecen v . 
Jackson Municipal Separate School District ^ 419 F*2d T212 
(5th Cir* 1969)"/ " Armstead"y, Scarkville Munlglpal Separate 
SchQcl District. 325 F. Supp> 560 (N.D. Misi/ 1971) ; Baker v . 
Oolimibua Municipal Separate School District , 3 FEP Cases 719 
CN*DrM£ss, 1971). : " " 

BiLHnrosenj Civil Rights Conflicts r The Uneasy Search for 
Peace In Our Time, 27 Arb, J, 35. 38 march 1972^, 

42 ^U.S.C, 11981. 

5/ 42 U.S,C, §1983. 

_6/ 42 U.S.G. §2000a. 

_7/ Johnson v. Branch, 364 F.2d 177 (4th Cir, 1966). 

9/ Coolay V. Board of Education , 4 FIP Casai 133 (8th Cir. 1972)* 

gA/ Section 703(a) of Title Vlt states that "it shall be an ualawful 
practica for an employar (1) to fall or refyse to hire or to 
discharge any individual, or ©therwlsa to dlscriffllnata agatnsE 
any individual with respect to hiacompeniat ion, terms, condl- 
I tloni^ or privilages of amployment^bacausa of such individual^ 
Mce^ color^ religion, sex, or national orlgln| or to limit, 
iagegrata^ or c lass if y his employ aes or applicant i for employ- 
mant in any way which would depriva or tend to deprive any 
liidividual of amplo}^ent opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect hli status as an employee, because of such IndivldualVs 
• race^ color^ religion, seK^ or national origin*" 

10/ Lee ,v, Macon County Board of Education, 4 FEP Cases 197 (5th 
Cir, 1971)V " 

11/ Lea V, Board of Education , 4 FEP Caiea 526 (Sth Cir. 1972)* ^ 

1^/ See^ e. g , J Thomai v. Board of Education of the plm B_ayou 
Tuckar School District" 4 FEP Carses 591 (8th 01^,^972) * 

18/ Baker Colignbus Municipal Separata School District , 3 FEP 719 
(N.D- Hiss, 1971). " 

14/ Amstead v. S t arkville Municipal Separata School District , 325 
F, Supp* 560 (k.D» MissV 1971). 

15/ Chance Board of EKamlners , 3 FEP Cases 672 (S*D. N.Y* 1971)| 
3 FEP Cases 1206 (S,D. N.y7^1971); affirmed , 4 PIP Cases 597 
(2nd Cir. 1972). ^ 
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24/ iccj e.g . FarhTO \% ' Souttoeitegn Bell f elaghone Co 
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Left! Barbara Slzemore speaks 
to the Is sue of what desegre- 
gation means to minority par- 
s onna 1 , 

Below* A panel dlscusaes the 
lasue of what happens to minor- 
ity personnel after thay are 
hired* Thm panel Is compos ad 
of a superintendent, a career 
placement counselor at a uni'- 
varsity, and a personnel ad- 
ministrator in a public school 
systpmp 
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Assessing the Need for A Racially Balanced Staff 
Dr, Charles D* Moody 

Today I want to share with you a few of my notions about 
the whole area of staff racial balance. The terni racial 
balance has been in the news and in the literature ?or a few 
years now; to me these terms are code words or synonymoue for 
desegregation* Desegregation is normally thought of only in 
the body mixing of students. In fact the concept of equal 
education opportunity is very seldom expanded to the level 
of staff recruitment / hiring/ transfer^ promotion^ and retention 

Racial balance is for the most part thought of as main- 
taining a white majority and control, based on some percen- 
tage figure relative to the racial composition of the student 
population of the school or school system^ if the system has 
a majority white population; however /this definition or con-- 
cept seems to lose its validity when the reverse oomposition 
of the student population is the case, 

I would advance the concept that racial balance of a 
school staff would reflect the percentage' of the racial com- 
position of the student population^ if that percentage is at 
the same or greater percentage of the minority population of 
the country as a whole, and where this is not the case/ then 

Dr* Charles p. Moody is Director of the Kogram for Educational 
Opportunity/ University of Michigan^ Ann Arbor, Michigan • 



in my schema^ racial balance would be the same percantaga 
staff eomposition that reflects the percentage of the minority 
population of the country. This concept would not allow 
school systems with relatively small or no minority student 
population to feel guiltless in their lack of affirmative 
actions to ^ploy minority personnel at every level in any 
appreciable numbers. 

Now that I have presantad my Goncept of racial balance 
in staffing ; I want to proceed to the other areas to be cov- 
ared in my talk with you this morning. 

During most of this country's history, public policy 
has bean characterised by separate schools for Blacks and 
whites* In 1896 the Plessy vs, Ferguson decision of the 
Supreme Court established the doctrine of "separate but 
equal*'. However^ in the Supreme Court decision of 1954^ 
Brown vs. Board of Education at Topeka struck down the Plessy 
vs. Ferguson doctrine of "separate but equal". The justices 
ruled that "in the field of public education the doctrine 
of separate but equal has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.**^ 

Not only were the facilities unequal but the grave dls- 
crepanciei between the pay for Blacks and whites were more 
than unequal to say the least. Blacks with better qualif id- 
eations^ more years of experience^ and in position of respon- 
sibility could not hope to make as much as white teachers. 



In both the North and South, but more so in the North 
than in tha Souths Blacks could not realistiGally aspire to 
positions beyond the classroom teacher levels in fact many 
northern superintendents and personnel directors were look- 
ing for Blacks with Ph.D.*s as classroom teachers. The one 
big cry has been^ we can^t find any "qualified", 

Leo Beeke, a Vice-'President with Ford Motor Company^ 
stated in an issue of Newsweek in 1968 ^ "Hiring the most 
qualified is a good philosophy — the right philosophy — 
so long as you give everybody the opportunity to be qualified." 

H,J. Smith relates how he approached his college advisor 
about the possibility of beeoming a superintendent in the fu- 
ture. The professor *s pessimistic reply was: 

"Frankly speaking you might as well forget 
about being appointed a school superintendent. 
As far as I know outside of eleven southern 
states, there, is one Negro Superintendent 
of schools in the United States, He is in 
Lincoln Heights , in an Ohio Community of' 
about 8,000 persons of whom 98 percent are 
Negro. You can consider your self lucky if 
you get a principalish in a large city* Yes 
I would say your best opportunities are in 
the large cities, if they are any place, 
1 am sure you do understand there xm no 
doubt in my mind about you being highly 
qualified and capable* Your leadership 
ability has been commended internationally , 
you are academically well prepared and you j 
are a suacessful teacher, but you are a Negro." 

Bernard Watson, a Black who was formerly deputy superin- 
tendent for planning in Philadelphia, states, "We have been 
systematically kept out of top positions for years " and we 
still are."^ ■ ^ 
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While we are on the lubject of qualifications, and 
looking at the historical perspective of employment oppor- 
tunities for Blacks in education, I would hasten to point 
out that some of the tactics employed to keep Blacks out 
have not been so overt and blatant, at a first glance; in 
fact, they may seem fair and very good policies Insuring 
equality of employment opportunity. 

In some states all teachers had to take the National 
Teachers Examination, but the way the test scores were used 
as criteria for promotion and placement on tenure status was 
a different matter. In many cases Blacks were required to 
make higher test scores than whites. 

Many of the larger school systems had their own testing 
process which in many instances consisted of both a written 
and oral eKamlnation for all personnel. If Blacks passed the 
written, they were eliminated on the oral. The Courts have 
struck down these kinds of discriminatory practices where 
they existed. However^ if we would look at the statistics 
of some of the 20^000+ school systems in Ajtierica, the employ- 
ment opportunities for minorities is very limited whether 
or not the process of desegregation is taking, place, 

; One would rarely^ if ever^ hear an openly bigoted 
expression at schools like Harvard^ Yale, the University of 
Chicago, the University of California, At the same time, 
however ^ subtly discriminatory remarks and actions do en- 
ist, and the University faculties and students have usually 
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been white, while the custodians have been Black.* 

The history of employment opportunities for minorities 
at the colleges and universities is more depressing than tha 
elementary and secondary school level. All have in recent 
years tended to hire minorities on "soft" money — Federally 
funded or special projects of limited duration. 

The non-professional staff employment opportunities 
for minorities aren't any rosier, especially for the secre- 
tarial and clerical staffs. In our work here at the insti- 
tute, we have been involved with more than 20 school districts 
and roughly some 70+ schools. The first thing that atrikes 
our eyes is the whiteness of the front office staff. This 
has been true regardless of the racial composition of the 
school's student population. 

I don't intend to bore you with a lot of statistics 
or to tell you things of which you are already aware. 

A few moments earlier I mentioned that there ware glaring 
discrepancies between the salaries of Black and white educa- 
tors. There have been a number of law suits filed in the 
past by Blacks to rectify the situation. These litigations 
were carried out in courts in southern and border states 
during the 1920 's, 1930 's, 1940 "s and 1950 's. Let me cite 
soma figures from some cases, in 1935-36 in seventeen states, 
only about |. 50 was paid to "colored" teachers for every 
. SI . 00 paid to white teachers . "North Carolina seems to be 
more liberal than the average, the ratio at that time being 
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$.67 to Negro per |1.00 to the White^ and in 1940-41, $.79 
to the Negro for each |1.00 per white. 

Not only were employment opportunities poor, but when 
we got jobs we were paid much less for the same job. 

This part of my talk was merely an attempt to give you 
a historical overview of employment opportunities for minor- 
ities in education, as well as to advance my concept of a 
racially balanced staff. 

There are five other areas that I wish to touch on 
briefly, 

1. Models for the development of positive 
self -concepts in students. 

2. Destruction of myths and stereotypes. 

3. Models for whites in subordinate roles. 

4 . Economics . 

5. School Boards and consultants. 

The Courts have enunciated a number of reasons for or- 
dering staff desegregation. First, let us look at the legal 
theory that has been set out in some basic litigation over 
the past few years. The Courts have said all students are 
entitled to an education free from any form of racial discri- 
mination—including segregation of faculty. The segrega- 
tion of stiff denies the studants' rights to an equal aduca- 
tional opportunity. 

Judge Roth® in his decision handed down Wednesday, June 
14, 1972, gave a specially created panel the power to reassign 
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teachers "to prevent th© creation or continuation of the 
identificatloii of schools By reference to past racial com-- 
position"* 

Roth said there should Be no less than 10 percent Black 
faculty and staff at each echool '"^in the metropolitan dis-- 
trict" . He also said whenever there is more than one admin- 
istrator "every effort should be made to assign a biracial 
administrative team" * 

We, as Blacks, must not continue to let the courts or 
white school administrators operate from a deficient or 
pathological model in balancing staff. The literature both 
legal and educational is filled with statements trying to 

rationalize and/or justify elimination of Black Educators, 

_ 7 _ 

The NBA Task Force on Teacher DisplacCTient found that 

white schools are viewed as not having places for Negro 

teachers. As a result, when Negro pupils in any number 

transfer out of Negro schools, Negro teachers become surplus 

and lose their jobs* It matters not whether they are as quali^ 

fied as other teachers in the school system who are retained. 

Nor does it matter whether they have more seniority* They 

/ 

were not employed as teachers for the school system as the 
law would maintain but as teachers for Negro schools , which 
is the result of that notion that Black teachers are "deficient 
which scares people, now that they might be teaching white' 
students . 

To quote from the New York Unlvergity Law Review, vol. 42, 
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1967, this assumption is taken as fact. The following state- 
ment attests to thati 

"Due to several conceded inadequacies of the 
Negro taacher wRo has taught and been taught 
in all Negro schools, one of the direct results 
Of wholesale consolidation of faculties would 
be to produce an overall inferior institution. 
It is difficult to read Brown as requiring such 
a sacrifice of educational quality for the sake 
of principle. Neither the constitution nor the 
remedy for past constitutional violations re- 
quires both Negro and White students to suffer 
the deficiencies formerly prevalent in the 
Negro school . " 

, This notion is so widely accepted that programs to 
retrain and upgrade displaced Black educators have started 
with millions of dollars in Federal and foundation funds. 
However, later court decisions have shown by their rulings 
that a- person qualified to teach Black students is just as 
qualified to teach white students. 

There are those who will argue that th^re is ample 
authority to show that Black pupils are injured by the 
assigning of teachers to schools on the basis of the teachers' 
or students' race. If one is to rely on the white sociolo- 
gist, psychologist, and educator, there is existing an 
abundant amount of information that would show that segre- 
gated faculties are harmful to the educational a,nd psycho- 
logical development of Black students. This hypothesis is 
advanced on the premise that the Black teacher is from the 
lower class and he or she also is the product of an inferior 
educational institution. Many large northern school systems 
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have usea graduation from a southern Black college as 
grounds for denying Blacks employment as educators in the 
sy stein, 

in much of the literature, efforts to show a need for 
Black educators in a desegregated setting attempt to show 
that only Black students gain from the model image of the 

Black educator. 

The lowa Law Review^ refers to some work of Clark and 

Kaplan in which it is stated i 

"Student desegregation is only a partial 
solution to the problem of the Negro 
child. His new educational surroundings 
cannot really be called "desegregated" 
when the school rigidly retains an all 
white faculty and staff. When Negro children 
observe whites in positions of power in a_ 
school while Negroes hold only menial posi- 
tions, the teaching and learning of democratic 
ideals may be hindered. This occurs because 
the assignment of teachers and administrators 
on the basis of race is a concrete example 
of undemocratic action. Further, it is at 
least arguable that the achievement of Negro 
children may be adversely affected if all of 
a school's teachers are white. Negro children 
identify more easily with Negro teachers than 
white teachers. Seeing Negro teachers being 
treated equally with whites in the schools 
they attend assists Negro children m be- 
lieving that they, too can achieve equality 
with whites." 

very few references in the educational literature 
speak to the injury to white students in all white settings, 
where their sense of superiority and the myths and stereo- 
types of Blacks are reinforced and perpetuated. 

However, Abraham F. Citron^ makes some good and valid 
points that indicate the cultural deprivation and the 
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psychological damage done to white children growing up in an 

all white milieu. Let me state just a few of his remarks. 

"The white child in a white milieu, with no 
esiential break in patterns or attitudes 
in th^ home, builds into his personality 
a feeli'ig of the rightness of whiteness. 
All major sources of his impressions rein- 
force each other and lead him to feel that 
Whiteness, the way he is, is natural and 
standard. 

The signs, language, rewards and punish- 
ments, behaviors of referent adults and peer 
group norms and behavior, all tell the white 
child that the people who matter are his 
color. Children note that white persons 
almost always hold the positions of respeet 
and authority in the society," 

The white child as he grows up orients himself in a 
^hite-centrie world. He thinks of himself as the standard 
against which all others must be measured. The notion of 
superiority simply because of his color is developed. 

The ghettorized and deprived white child needs to see 
and interact with Blacks who have varying social roles, 
economic status, and leadership positions to eliminaty the 
myths and stereotypes held. This is necessary for his own 
healthy development, emotionally and psychologlGally • Child- 
ren reared in the folkways of the rightness of whiteness are 
condemned to move in the cherry orchard of a dying era, 
playing roles fast passing from the stage of histroy*^^ 

Irvin Glick'^- conducted a study in which he attempted to 
ascertain the credibility of the demand that Black children 
nped not only grassroots involvement and control of their 
schools, but moreover that Black ohildren must have Black 



teachere. This demand leems to raflect the view held by 
people in various Blaek communities that white authority ^ 
white-made deGisions and white-designed programs are no 
longer appropriate for Black people. That in a special way^ 
whiteness itself makes a difference — a difference that 
acts^ at this time, as an obstacle to the fuller realization 
of Black identity^ prestige, and power i Furthermore, the 
demand for Black teachers for Black children seems to be 
convergent with the view that if Black people are to parti- 
cipate in every facet of society with pride and dignity ^ the 
obstacle of whiteness itself must be overcome* 

The concept of Black control. Black Power and Black 
identity is very frightening to white educators ^ because 
it carries with it parity, equal power, positions, decision- 
making authority and financial resource control which is 
difficult for this society to comprehend, I have stated many 
times that integration, separatism, and the above mentioned 
concepts are not only compatible with but necessary for true 
integration, however, 1 have not mentioned the steps that 
have to be taken, 

Samuel L* Woodard, Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration and the Director of a Title IV Institute at 
Illinois State University, makes a very good analogy between 
Black Power and achievement motivation. 
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Black Power 



1. Self defini-tion and determination of unique values, 
reject racism and other values retarding achievement . 

2. Unite J lead own organizations, decide upon goals and 
What roles necessary to attain them. 

Reoognize cultural heritagei develop black conscious- 
ness , pride , - 



3 



4. Build sense of community: call each other brother and 
sister; "soul" binds all regardless of differing 
education or status =- "getting ourselves together." 

Achievement Motivation 

1. Cognitive supports! self -image; what is important 
and valuable in life? 

2. Goal setting! life goal inventory, strategy for 
removal of obstacles to attainment; risk taking and 
responsibility for actions. 

3. Language of achievement i social-psychological climate 
for achievement mystique. 

4. Group support I achiever needs emotional as well as 
rational support in his attempts at self change; 
group leaders convey idea that — "whoever you are 
we accept you as worthy of our respect." 12 

This topic really lends itself to a dissertation or 
book, and l don't intend to talk very much longer; therefore, 
I would like to close with these formal remarks •. 

1. All students are entitled to an "education 
. free from any form of racial discrimination 

including segregation of faculty. The 
segregated faculty denies the student's 
right to an equal educational opportunity. 



2, Schools may be identiflabl© by t 
o£ the faculty Irrespeotive ofi t 
composition of the etudent body, 
the community ' s ^ particular 

be labelled "inferior" or "mirLor 
fche basis of the staff and there 
age pupil segregation, but more 
<aenial of resources * 

3* Bduoational benefits to be deri% 
Btaf f racial balance include ? 

a. Staff sensitivity and resoui 
with students of differing x 
/ or socio-economic backgrounc 

as educate them about their 
and citizenship in a plurala 

Croas-cultural interaction n 
(teachers,, administrators, € 

c* Experience (for whites) of I 
to authority figures of the 

©ee d* Modification of oonaept that 
are restricted to the lower 
the employment ladder and tl 
educational opportunity does 

e. Raising of minority staff mc 
improvement of their teachii 
has been eliminated as the r 
tion of assignment and ^ assi. 
actions, such as promotion. 

£t The economic gains as incenl 
minority staff to aspire to 
to control large budgets anc 
other agencies doing businei 
schools through affirmative 

If the above items are not enough to com 
educators that their staffs should be racially 
this might. Educational institutions are not 
Title vil under the 197 2 ajnendmants * 

Thanlcs for your attention* I will now ei 
questions or conments * 
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SOCIp^fpyCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS IN 
^CRUITING AND HIRING MINORITY PERSONNEL 

Ulysses Byas 

The objective as stated on the outline of this 
program is to disauss some of the factors which affect the 
minority person's attitude toward seeking employment in 
an integrated setting. The constraint of time makes it 
impossible to present a thorough historical background 
relative to the causative makeup of the minority person's 
attitude toward things generally in our society and of 
seeking employment in integrated settings particular. One 
would have to understand that from a philosophical viewpoint 
and from an operational aspeot, our total society was one 
in which the minority was by design and purpose excluded 
from the main stream of society inclusive of employment. 

Among the objectives were (1) to make the minority 
person feel inferior to members of the dominarit racial 
group^ (2) to make the members of the minority know that when 
selected he had received preferential treatment and there- 
fore^ owes a. special debt of gratitudfi to his "quasi pre- ^ 
ferential benefactors"^ (3) selection factbre were based 
on standards and traits of the majority race only/ this 
necessitated^ in many instances/ the minority person to 
reject many of his own traits and to imitate^ as nearly as 
possible^ those of the majority. During the school year 
1965, a superintendent of schools under whom I aerved as 

Mr. Ulysses Byas is the Superintendent of Schools, 
in Tuskegee^ Alabama. 
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a high school principal caine to me after visiting a foot- j 

ball game at our school with an observation in two parts. 1 
He prefaced his remarks by saying/ "Mr. Byas, you know next 
year your school will be playing whi'te schools and I have 

two observations to make. Number one your cheerleaders ! 

were not cheering. They were chanting. In the second place, I 

your majorettes were not marching, they were swinging their I 

hips. You know", ha continued, "its little things like i 

this that our people will be watohlng to see if this f 

whole thing will really work." From the philosophical f 

base which was inclusive of many more assaults and rapes on 1 

"... . ■ ■ ' i?t 

Belf-concepts of minoritv members as it relates to under-* 

standing^ values and appreciations, serves as a basis of 

. . . ■ i - 

......... . ^ ........ ...^ 

the grand design of exclusion. Prom my understanding of 1 

" ' - ^1 
the nature of the problem^ geography made very little ^ 

differenae - North, East, South or West . Mediocre jobs or | 

minor positions with little or no administrative or decision I 

making clout were the only ones really open to Tninority 1 

persons. The methods and proGedures of exclusion varied I 

with the section of the country but the end results were j 

. . ■ ..... ... . ... - . . ■ ' - - • j • 

essentially the same. j 
The recruiter of minority pereons for positions ; ' . i 
must know that potential input into important decision- 
making functions must accompany job responsibility and ! 
title, mnority individuals, like others, must be allowed j 
to make' decisions, offer .suggestions and perform duties ! 
coitmensurate to their background, education and exper T 
Without constantly having to seek approval from their majority ^ i. 



parsonnel counterpartB" who may share, theoretically^ equal 
job status or less. Unless this is done, I can assure you 
that the minority person is uniquely qualified through con- 
ditioned reflex to se© through the hypocritical veneer of 
false peddlers of racial inclusion in hiring. 

This desigh is felt through many media and expressed 
in countless pages of literature dealing with the matter. 
I selected two such expressioris which I think suffice in 
making the point. One is a poem by Countee Cullen entitled, 
"Incident". 

Once riding in old Baltimore, 

Heart-filled^ head»f illed with glee 

I saw a Baltimorian 

Keep looking straight at me. 

Now I was eight and very small ^ 

And he was no whit bigger , and 

So I smiled, but he poked out 

His tongue an'd called me nigger* 

I saw the whole of Baltimore 

From May until Deeember. 

Of all the things that happened there 

That's all that I remember. 



Many people associate minority peopie with being poor 
and with other labels which the supporters of the philosophy 
of exclusion have eKpounded/ These labels are damaging to 
salf-eonaepts particular of understanding values and appre- 
ciation and, of course, play a major role in shaping attitudes 

of many minority people. A cartoon in the New York Post . 

■. ■ " - / ,-. ■ " ^ . : . : . ~ ~ ' 

some years ago^ reflect a point of view in this area. 

I use to think I was poor 

Then they told me I wasn't poor, I was needy 
Then they told me it was self-defeating to think 

! of myself as needy-^ 
1 was deprived was a bad image, I was undar- 
priviledge 

Then they told me undepriviledgad was overused. 
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I was disadvantaged, 

I still don't have a dl^e 

But I have a great vocabulary. 

The operation of the system of exalusion which has 
been practiced in this country, universally, until the last 
few years, have had marked negative affect on the outlook 
Of many minority persons. My undarstanding of some of the 
rQasona for the development of this negative outlook comes 
from several .observations and, personal experiences. Example 
^of some of these are.- (l) the " only one " Byndrome . "John, 
you are allrlght, but those others". The recruiter of 
minority persons must understand that the minority persons 
resent tokenism employment. The work must be meanful, self- 
satisfying, and provide means of creative outlet for the * 
employer. The nature of the job notwithstanding. (2) 
The super nigger syndrome. The recruiter of minority persons 
must understand that blacks and other minority persons are 
not superior to other persons . Where intelligence means (a) 
ability to adapt to the environment or (b) deal with symbols 
or abstractions or (c) ability to learn, the range and 
proportion among minorities are probably the same as in any 
other racial group. The recruiter must understand this and 
if his practice is one of inclusion, ha will consider him- 
self extremely fortunate if he finds the "super nigger" . 

The effects have varied from total submission to open 
rebellion and refusal by many minority parsons to submit to 
the degradation of human character merely to gain employment. 
The concomitant damage in the areas of economic and education 



have been equally as detrimental to many minority persons.' 
This is especially true in the area of uriderstanding as it 
relates to certain factors as self ^concept ^ the influence of 
selfr-concepts on attitudes , feelings , beliefs , comitiitments , 
understandings of family, friends and community . The aynami 
of this relationship, as it relates to the larger 'society as 
well' as to other areas 1^ has been in the area of ; values : 
appreeiatlon of the quality of charactef in. persons , the 
dignity of self as well as the dignity of others and the 
appreciation of contributions made by people ^ /self , as well 
as others in the building of this nation, - 

. The recruiter in; his. quest to hire minority personnel 
ahould.be aware of the fact that there /are instances in 
which some members of the minority must make some psychologi- 
cal adaptations of conformity, but. conversely , he must also 
understand that, on some occasions adaptations must be made 
of procedures and methods as well as qualifications criteria 
in keeping with the special and unique needs of some members 
of the minority especially needs in the psychological-* 
affective: domaihw My :u of why some. minority per- 

sons may appear to be slow in accepting employment in some / 
places comes from the observation of past practices in which 
minority persons were employed in low security positions with 
uncertainty of tenure. All potential employees must regard 
their jobs as secure positions .which do not fluctuate be- 
cause of special funding, or other idiosyncrasies common to ■ 
prbgrams and corporations .whiah hii^e individuals: because - 
of their minorityvstatus mnd which declare su individuals 



"surplus" ?rtien funds are no longer available. The recruited 
can place this in the contex of the new philosophy of inclu- 
sion. He must understand that if the philosophy of exclusion 
has really changed to one of inclusion, that affirmative ' " 
steps to announce this change must be as honestly and sin- ' 
cerely pursued as were the methods used in pursuit of an 
eKclusionary practice, , 

The recruiter must understand that many members of the 
minority can feel a climate of acceptance. They can readily 
identify, smugness, prejudice, provincialism, etc. and 
are looking for, in many ins tanoes,subconaciously, more ok 
the same stuff, " being nice but being rejected ." This 
rejection extends to exclusion from the social status heir- 
archy associated with the partieular work assignment and 
performance expectation. Work to any person must be sat- 
isfying, both in terms of financial reward and feelings of 
social significance. Where either or both of these vari^^^ 
is lacking in the work situation, persons will not be able 
to function optimally. 

The recruiter armed with a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the probable effects of the philosophy and prac= 
tlce of exclusion must be aware of possible thought patterns 
of some members of the minority and must, therefore, be 
Imagiiiative in his approach and depict vision in methodology. 
Moreover , he should be equipped to glva pointed suggestiona 
through which miiiority persons so trapped may break through 
paycholb^idai barriers s^^^ place- 
ment and personal advancement ! and therfjf ore , be able to make • 



psychological adaptations in seeking employment i larger 
integrated setting. These inhibitors may show thCTiselves 
in many forms Inclusive among th©m may be several kinds of 
ego defenses which would sap whatever motivational energies 
the minority individual might have. 

I'd like to go br'ck to my earlier mention of labels 
which have been universally applied to poor people^ many 
of which are members of minority. Labels which are suggestive 
of something which is inherently wrong with persons so label- 
ed. Many of these labels, when applied to the aggrieved, 
causes the person to become defensive , I submit that even 
if the statement of his condition is true, when one truly 
understands the cause of this condition, if it is to be 
labeled at ally it should be labeled in a manner through 
which the aggrieved, at least psychologically, would take 
an offensive posture. 

Labels such as "educationally deprived," I submit/ is 
not as descriptive in terms of what actually happened to 
the person. Such label should be changed to "educationally 
cheated," for in many of these instanaes the deprivation 
was caused by a design of someone who follows the policy of/ 
exclusion. When the aggrieved hears the substituted .term, 
educationally cheated , he's sort of knocked off his feet 
temporarily because someone has to advise him that he has 
been cheated. This term "cheated? " however , should cause 
him to go on the menta:! offensive and ask, "Who is it?" "What 
did he take?" - .\ ' .. ; / 

Terms like "socially depressed /" I ^^s^ 
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SQciallv ogtragized. because the person^, by design, was denied 
full movement and attandance at institutions of all kinds 
throughout the society and whatever inability to adjust in 
larger social settings was, by design, the result of asinine 
exclusionary practices. He should know that it was not by 
accident; and therefore, he^should go on the mental offensive. 

In the new philosophy which, is exemplified in the re- 
cruitment and hiring of minority personnel for integrated 
settings, the recruiter must take affirmative steps to help 
members of the minority so injured to know that he is 
seeking a person with a high regard, for himself . He is seek- 
ing a person who believes in his ability to do the job in 
keeping with his training. He must know that even though there 
are otward physical differences that this is not in Itself ' 
unique, for all people have observable differences and^ that 
these differences in an of themselves, may not ^s 
inhibitors for performing efficiently and be rewarded for ' 
h.s efforts in the larger environment. It may be necessary 
for him, the minority njember, to make sdme psychological 
adaptations but when these adjustments are made, he too, can 

achieve and make his contribution In employment in integrated 
settings. . 

I close with a' few lines - the authorship of which is 
unknown to me. It is ah appropriate closing suggestive 
to members of minority who are seeking advancement, - 

Sitting still and wishing 
Makes no person great. 
The good Lord sends the fishing 
But you must dig the bait. 



Problems Encountered by New Minority Te^ch.ers , 

Kathryn A . Flynn* 

In considering the problemB encountered by teaahers 
after they have signed their contracts to teach for the first 
time^ I find it very difficult to eeparate the events that 
begin at that time from all that has gone before. In my 
daily work I come into contact with teachers every day and 
much of my time is spent in helping students make the tran> 
sitlon from college to classroom* While problems are as 
numerous and varied as the number of ;people that graduate 
and take teaching jobs each year^ since each person is an 
individual and the sum total of all of his eKperienceS/ there 
are a few problems that are conunon to almost all beginning 
teachers* I hope that in considering the types of adjustments 
that teachers must make I do not try to generalize too much 
which I consider dangerous and misleadingV 

In exploring the factors that under ly successful 
adjustment to a new positioft, a new environmQnt^ new friends 
and associates^ and most of all ^ a new role in life, I find 
it necessary to begin with the preparation for this career. 
No one suddenly decides to be a teacher and then is inmiadiately 
hired* Many years of thought i decision making, and schooling 
must go into the making of a teacher. Many times the first 

Mrs. Kathryn Flynn is Senior Career Coordinator , 
Career Planning and Placement Office/ university of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. ; 



idea goes back to early childhood and an admiration for a 
classroom teacher., 

Dr, Jack Smith statsi in an article written about the 
role of the teacher in the classroom as a model for a fu-* 
ture career that black children do not like the way that 
they have traditionally been viewed and handled by teacherB 
and the school system, "In the classroom this means that the 
teacher will likely not be a role model to the ghetto students 
as he may be to the middle class students* Also, the student 
and the teacher may have very differert ideas about the ideal 
model"," Closely related to the role model ^of early child- 
hood is the influence of the high school counselor p This 
per son"^ usually influences a choice of colleges* It is im-^ 
possible here to go into the amount of influence that a par'- 
ticular type of college exerts on a student. He must eval-^ 
uate and accept or reject attitudes projected by instructors 
and peers* No one will deny that today a teacher must be 
well prepared in teaching skills as well as subject matter. 
However, in the Placfflaent Office the idea that a black tea*- 
cher has to be "more" quaiif led than any other is no longer 
found. Schools are willing to accept minority teachers with 
the same degress and preparation .that any_ other teacher has . 
This was not always so. 

The final decision as to what kind of a teacher the stu-^ 
dent is going to be is sometimes affected by the teaching 
"market". Some students are now using the Career Counseling 



1> The Ghetto CoHege Student, Gordon D, Morgan* The 

■American College Testing Program. Iowa City, Iowa. 1970, 



service to asaess the value of one major or another if there 
is a choice. We find that some teaching fields are vary 
overcrowded while others are in need of well-qualified tea- 
chers. It is sometimes possible to assist a student in 
finding the best field to choose/ 

At a large university the student is offered a great 
variety of choices in the courses he can take and their appli 
cation. Many students decide about the type of school in 
which they wish to teach early in their preparation to be 
a teacher. Much has been written about the need for tea^ 
chers in particular lituations that regulre special pre- 
paration like teaching in the 'Unner'^cityV^in special 
schools, in hospitals/ etc. If a studerit wants to teach in 
a specific type of situation he should get as much informa- 
tion about the situations that he will encounter as he pos- 
sibly can. Opportunities are sometimes provided for obser- 
vation/ student teaching^ volunteer work, or personal re- 
search. In this process the student is able to evaluate 
the situation that he will be facing on his first job and 
be prepared for the problOT^s he will encountar. 

If a student wants to teach children of his own race 
his training should be slanted toward that goal. Relating 
to children who are growing up in a situation and environ- 
ment, similar to his early schooling will probably be easier 
than teaching an unfamiliar group* However^ attitudes have 
changed greatly over the past few years. According to Dr. 
Smith Black students are insulted by 'experts' ignorant 
of their problems*'* 



In a p^phlet entitled "To Teach or Not to Teach, , . 
That is the Question/' published by the National Center for 
Information on Careers in Education in Washington/ D,C, , 
it is stated that *' The ghetto is gold... an economic frontier. 
The black community has many problems, in addition to man^^ 
reeQurces, Many govermnent and private progr^s directed 
at these problems often fail to get at Black problems because 
of the lack of understanding of the people involved, lack of 
empathy for Black people, or lack of adequate education of 
the people being helped* Education is the key that opens 
the minds of people to a greater understanding of their plight 
and the solutions available and possible. Many residents of 
the Black community could use that key. As an educator who 
happens to be Black, you stand an eKcellent chance of having 
a strong feeling for, and relating to the students and parents 
of the Black community. In this respect you have the oppor*- 
tunity of becoming more than a teacher t^^^^^Y^ can become a 
part of the development of one of ^erica's most challenging 
communities the Black community. " " ; 

Since black students attend schools inside and outside 
of the Black cormnunity some students elect to teach in inte- 
grated schools. Teaching in an integrated school, being 
the first minority teacher in an all white school, or teach- 
ing in a school where children are bussed to create a racial 
balance, seems to require a much more searching look at the 
position and at the school. Tokenism occurs in schools as 
well as in business. If a person wants to be a "pioneer'* 



he must tiav:e thie stamina for this kind of role , 
to being" competent in Kis teaching sJcilla he mi: 
determined to sucae^d as a teacher and a ca'tcili 
ie apt to be a very '' lonely one , 

■1 

It is not always possible for a prospiedtiv 
especially a raoent graduate, to evaluate the a 
an entire school system* In taljcing to a reoru 
Visiting a sohool one or two times, it may not 
to tell what the attitude toward minorities wil 
if there are Blaqka in administrative ; positions 
hard to .^tell if these are decision making o^^ 
roles. It is almost impossible to judge whe the 
will be made of a prospeotive teaoher 's talent 
he will be relegated to a statio position to sh 
aomplianee with equal opportunity employee prad 
only thing that needs be aaid abQUt a position 
satiaf aatory is that the teacher does not -have^^^ 
for more than the year for which he has signed i 
The personal guaiities that go to make a si 
teaoher are too numeroiis to disduss here* Howe^ 
like to suggest that a quality or attribute of « 
for teaching seems to be one of the most Importe 
that comes through ytiimxt a teacher is applying f c 
It seems to be related to an ability to communic 
a liking for people - It is an intangible somett 
highlights a student 's whole feeling for teaahir 
meates his Gollege career and draws others to hi 
be an asset in solving some of the problems that 



because a teacher is new or- belongs to a minority group. 

Students bring all of their educational preparation 
and personal feelings with them when they come to the Place= 
ment Office to obtain assistance in obtaining a teaching 
position. Or a position in some other profeggion, I tend 
to equate everything with teaching since my work is exclu- 
sively with teachers. However, I am aware that there are 
' other professions and other positions available. 

One of our problems in dealing with minority students 
is that we do not see enough of them. Some seem to feel 

that wa are too "establishment" oriented' and cannot help 

*' ^ , ' , , , 

them. In an effort to overcome this and change our image 
we hired a Black girl whose job is to assist minority stu- 
dents. She can do many things that others cannot do, such 
as meeting with grpups at Trotter House in an informal 
setting. In this way she can let students know that there 
are many opportunities right now for Blacks to start teach= 
Ing or business careers. All requests for minority students 
are given to her to .publicize in addition to the use of reg- 
ular channelB of publicity. She is. able to supply organiza- 
tions that are recruiting a list of the minority students- 
on campus and their major fields of^intersst. 

She also meets with students, SKpecially undergrad- 
uates, in Dorms and explains our Career Counseling serv 
as well as the placemsht services. She is one of the most 
charming and outgoing people that I have ever met. No one 
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We are now in the process of trying to remodel our 
office so that students will feel more free to come in and- 
use our library, and talk to the staff. Formerly we have 
tried to have students make appointments so that they would 
not waste time coming over to see someone who was away from 
the office or busy at that time. This seems to ba too struc- 
tured for some students who do not want to make formal appoint 
ments to see a coordinator. When we are able to move our 
clerical staff out of one large room we will have the offices 
of the staff accessible to anyone who comes into the office. 
There still will be some who wish to make appointments and 
these will be taken care of. However, a person seeing a 
staff member not busy at the moment can start asking quest- 
ions and be directed to the counselor or person who can be 
of the most help to him. We hope that this more informal 
format will encourage the more timid, the undecided, and the 
"just curious" to come to our office. Our services are 
given on an entirely voluntary basis on the part of the stu- 
dent and there is no coercion used to persuade him to come 
to us. 

When a student comes to our office we can then, start 
helping him to plan for a definite position. In solving 
the problems that he will have after he is hired he can 
begin with his choice of a school in which to teach. Many 
times his first contact with a school as an applicant for 
i position is with a recruiter. 
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We arrange for recruiters to come to our offiae to talk 
to prospective teachers each year. This year we had less 
than ever before due to financial reasons. However, we ' 
did add a few who had never recruited on our campus. Inter- 
estingly enough, for-the first time this year we have had 
, recruiters from Australia. Two states sent representatives 
to interview prospective teachers and explain their programs. 
Only three recruiters came from California. Two of these 
wanted to talk to minority students only. They restricted 
their interviews to. Blacks , students trained to teach in the 
inner city, and Spanish-Americans who were bi-lingual. They 
were very selective in their reguirements and did not do any 
general recruiting. They had enough local applicants fox 
■all positions. 

These recruiters usually send literature ahead. of their 
scheduled date. This contains information about the school 
and the community. , However, it is dependent on the size and' 
affluence oi the school just how much printed material is 
available. Some just send a salary schedule and a fact 
sheet. However, the interview gives the student a criince 
to find out about the school- and ask .questions. There is an 
opportunity to discuss the policy and racial make-up of the 
school. In almost -all of the schools the type of assistance 
given to new teachers is a part of their recruiting plan.' 

O^e of the. first problems that a new teacher must face 
has to do with housing. This seems to be recognized tjy: ail 
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teachers and most administrators. Sometimes information 
about housing is made available before the interview. How- 
ever, as you can imagine, information about houaea and apart- 
ments is more plentiful from large cities than it is from 
small towns where the greatest problems arise. Many times 
there is a shortage of apartments in the vicinity of the 
school or even a complete lack of any at all. If some type 
of housing is available it is difficult to judge at a dis- 
tance or on one inspection of a neighborhood whether this 
is the place a teacher wants to live. Sometimes commuting 
fi-om a nearby city is required and adds to the expense and 
inconvenience of teaching in the community, h sympathetic 
teacher or administrator can be a great help in locating ' 
a place that is suitable, -but this is usually dependent 
on the person ini^olved. Unless one has moved to a new com- 
munity (not gone away to school) it is difficult to evaluate 
the importance of a place to live in solving the problems 
of the first teaching position* 

If a student is married or the teacher has a family 
the problem is compounded. Many positions are refused be- 
cause of this problem. Where there is segregated housi 
/. or substandard housing is the only type offered to minority - 
teachers, this problem is the first that has to be resolved. ' - 
In all regions housing seems to be worse in the smaller 
9_ titles, towis and rural areas t^^ 

ters according to the U.SV Bureau of Labor Ghartbook^^^^ 
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Black Merica. As long as this ie tha case it is inQumbent 
on the personnel dlractor and his staffs or whoever is in 
charge of teacher recruiting, to make the information avail- 
able to prospective teaQhers as early as possible* He could 
also enlist the help of his staff and other sympathetic 
teachers to help solve this problem if he wishes to hire 
minority teachers. They cannot do this for themselves. 

After the teacher has chosen the type of school he 
wishes to teach in and has eettled the problem of housing 
he must turn to the problems of becoming a part of a par- 
ticular school system. This process cannot be a complete 
surprise to him since he has b!een involved in observing 
classes; doing student teaching/ and studying teaching me- 
thods for a long time. 

There are certain things. that are done for all new 
teachers* Although there is an overall policy about the help 
that is given to new teachers, many of the actual services 
are granted on an individual basis. In these cases the 
effectiveness largely depends on the people who participate 
in them* 

In order to find out just what additional was done for 
a minority teacher 1 did a small survey of the personnel 
offices in the Detroit-^Ann Arbor area* This was necessarily 
dependent on time and a restricted budget. In all cases 
the director indicated that anything that was done to assist 



a minority teacher was on an individual basis according 
to the person's needs. None anticipated more problems 
with minority teachers than with some new teachers in ad- 
justing to the school. 

When a minority teacher is hired many times the planning 
is done before the teacher is selected. During the screening 
process the teacher is sent to a school where the personnal 
director feels that he will be most effective both academi- 
cally and personally. There seems to be a trend to select 
a teacher on his training and then by an "in depth'* screen- 
ing through a personal interview with a number of people. 
Candidates are interviewed by the superintendent or his 
assistant; by one or more principals> sometintes by one or 
more teachers ^ and, in some cases, by the students. Hope-- 
fully in this way the ne^ teacher will become aware of the 
attitudes and make-up of the school as well as their becom- 
ing acquainted with him. 

L.itely I have heard of some schools having committees 
who make a study of the Qormnunity, the school and the class- 
rooms to determine the need for racial balance on the staff 
either beaause of pressure or a desire to integrate the 
staff -Occasionally ; a committee is involved in the selec- 
tion and interviewing of the prospective teacher. 

After the teacher signs his contract other assi 

is often available to him. Information concerning workshops, 
in servica training programs, orientation meetings, etc,: are 
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included in the school literatiire., Those who have organ- 
ized programs publicize them. Agsiin the suocess of these 
programs depends on the attitude and helpfulness of the in- 
dividual participating in them. 

School adniinlstrators feel that their efforta to assist 
new teachers is now restricted by the fact that they cannot 
make "rules" about dress or personal behavior. However, 
realizing that some types of behavior have proved detrimental 
to a new teacher's effectiveness in the school and community 
some Df the paraonnel directors do try to make suggestions 
about the effect of extreme styles in dress or actions if 
these would prevent a teacher from being accepted in a way 
that would enable him to present his ideas and comniunicate 
with his students, parents, and fellow teachers, if the ad- 
miniat- ator's concern is genuine and his suggestions appro- 
priate it may help the teacher during the first period of 
adjustment,' However each teacher is free to accept or reject 
any ideas that he feels will not assist him in his role as 
a teacher. Hopefully, he will encourage the new teacher to 
develop his own uniqueness and style as he is establl^shing 
himself as a teacher, and becoming a part of the professional 
staff. ■ .: 

A tenure coach or a veteran teacher is routinely assigned 
to a new teacher to assist with problems and provide infor- 
mation about the school. Again the success of this arrange- 
ment depends on the personality and helpfulness of the in- 
dividual involved. ^ ! 



. Although not really a problem, but certainly a concern 
of a new teacher is the type of cultural and recreational 
facilities available near the school or in the community.. 
The teacher needs to be able to pursue his hobbies, attend 
classes / keep up with educational developments, and engage 
in interesting projects that stimulate him. He also needs 
peers with whom he can make •friends . Since this varies 
with each individual and sor..etimes changes for a person as 
he matures and broadens his horizons , this cannot be solved 
with one answer* 

One other point that I would like to make is. to call 
to the attention of those in a position to hire teachers 
or school administrators the need for a complete and clear, 
written job description, when it is decided to hire a min- 
ority teacher the administrator who has the authority to 
employ this person must be very sure that he understands 
just what is expected from the teacher. The teacher must 
also be very sure that he understands why he is being hired 
and what role he is expected to play. So that this is un= 
derstood by everyone involved it should be written down and 
reviewed by those involved. Possibly interpreted would be ' 
■ a better word. A verbal job description often carries with 
. it a built-in failure. There is tpo much chaiice for mis- 
understanding and a change of emphasi 

j employment and a lack of opportunity for reviewing the 

original .guidelines , 
ERJC ■ Gonsideririg the great amount of attention that hns 
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been given to planning careers for minorities and recruiting 
them as teachers there seems to he a need for more study and 
.implementation of plans to assist the new minority teachers 
and administrators to become an effective part of the school 
system where they are employed. Personnel directors and school 
administrators are aware of all types of problems that exist 
and can better prepare to prevent or solve them than the 
new teacher. Students from this university have more oppor= 
tunity to study "first hand" the adjustaients necessary in 
a large city or small city school. Recruiters seem to assume 
that their preparation is more than adequate. This is a great 
advantage to minority graduates since their preparation is 
not questioned and the same requirements as to degree apply 
to them. Possibly as mors Black educators assume the' role 
of decision making school administrators their sympathetic 
handling of the prob'lams of Black teachers will be solved. 
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PLACEMENT, TRANSFERS, PROMOTIONS , AND EQUAL RlTENTIO; 

Fred C. Leonard 



There are three basic cqmponents in the personnel procedure with respect 
to minority applicants: 

1, Recruitment 

2. Placement 

3* Promotion and retention 

Personnel directors must be aware of the basic reservations and mistrust 
most minority applicants have with respect to moving or changing. Since the 
Supreme Court decision, school districts and Industry have literally raided 
the southern colleges and universities to bring up their ratio of black staff. 
This was a beginning for many minority professionals. However, studies In- 
dicate that once hired, most remained at that level. There was no upward 
mobility. There were few hired Into decision making positions in school 
buildings. However, there were numerous newly created positions with very ■ 
humanistic sounding titles. 

One question from a recent survey of four California school districts 
Indicates.... "A careful inalysis of position titles, with the implied re- 
sponsibilities, indicates thPt too often the minority person does not have 
the kind of position that has decision making authority. There seems to be , 
a high percentage of assistants, coordinators, special this or that. Line 
positions that would be considered staff level in the central off ice are few 
in number. Many of the created positions seem to center around the more 
social, behavioral, direct-contact type, with students . Soft money (money 
sP«c^3l Pro^ seems to be the source of financing for many 

ERIC'^ held by mtnar^ people. ^^^^^^^^^^ , 
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survey. Titles for the white persons surveyed were not listed as they 
correspond to the minority positions. Expectations were noted in such posi 
tions as Intergroup Relations Advisor, Asterisk will appear behind those 
titles which have no white counter-parts in the survey. 

Counselor - 10 

Principal - 8 

Vice Principal - 6 

School Social Worker 

Bi-Lingual Coordinator* 

Intergroup Relations Advisor - 2* 

Curriculum Associate for Black Studies* 

Director of Elementary Education 

Director Human Relations* 

Coordinator Human Relations* 

Consultant Human Relations* 

Assistant Director Certificated Personnel 

Director Classified Personnel 

Coordinator ESEA Projects* 

Coordinator Fellow Through* 

Assistant Supervisor Attendance Services - 3 

Interim Coordinator for Project Cooperation* 

Grade Level Coordinator - 2 

Supervisor Bus Operation 

Supervisor Budget Audit 

Special Assistant to the Principal ft^^ ntsl .^t-yltural Education - 5* 
Director Personnel ^ 

Special Asslitant to the Superintendent for Multicultural Education*" 



This survey was conducted in 1970, some eighteen years after the Supreme 
Court decision. 

The initial placemtnt of a minority staff member Is essential. Care 
should be taken to fully detail duties and responsibilities. Housing, 
churches and social contacts should be made available. A smooth transition 
into the new environment should be insured. Promotional procedures should 
be fully explained. The Personnel Director should discuss future plans with 
the applicant. Indicating upgrading procedures both 1n teaching and adminis- 
tration. Upgrading of existing staff is a must. A blend of old and new will 
facilitate the exchange of ideas and promote growth. 

Personnel Directors as representatives of the district should establish 
basic guidelines that will enable them to recruit, place, and promote 
systematically. 

Some basic suggestions might include, but not be limited to: 
"Guidelines: 

1. Programs for advancement should be part of district programs. 
Programs have existed for whites, but not conmonly provided 

for minorities. New employees, especially minoritiis should 
be qui zed about future plans. 

2. More opportunities must be opened for minority persons to 
• occupy the decision making positions which are t 

the system. The traditional administrative dobs carry raal 
responsibility and offer security, whereas the newly c^^^^ 
positions are often short-lived when the special funds r^^ 

3. School districts should make more use of the minority admis- 
trators in a variety of capacities , and recognize their 
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must be taken p however, not to confine the 
to dealing only with minority areas* Tech 
persons can often be adapted to the needs 
population. 

4* V/hen hiring minority people p personnel dep 
very careful where they are placed^ 

S, Information concerning openings and advanc 
atically cormnunlcated to all personnel so 
not always given the opportunities* 

6« Applicants should be allowed an interview 
In that field before the Jobs if possible, 

7* Define Job responsibilities, spelling out 
actlvitleo which are a part of the job res 
It 1s advantageous to the Individual to be 
organizations* 

9e Deliberate and Intense efforts should be m 
Ttilnorlty professional community when posit 
The posslbil 1 ties for promotion must be ma 
beginning. Staff members should be expose 
education," 
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SPECIE hmhB OP CONCEMT FOR 
__ EVALUATING MINORITY PERSONNEL 
Joseph Hill 

Before we get into a discussion about evaluating min- 
ority group candidates for staffs I'd like to share with you 
soma of my CQncerns and ideas about some other things we 
need to consider first* 

One of the things wa have to keep in mind in any re- 
aruitment program concerned with hiring minority group staff 
is the necessity of involving people in tha selection process 
who can relate to minority groups* These people must have 
a background of racial-ethnic understanding which will an- 
able them to convince potential staff that they will become 
integral parts in the school system and be given opportuni- 
ties to make meaningful contributions. Potential staff must 
feel that they will be more than window dressing. It is 

Mr, Hill is Deputy Superintendent for Personnel, School 
District t 65, Even^ton, Illinois. 
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necessary^ even essential, when wa start talking about 
recruiting minority group staffs that we begin by talking 
about recruiters who can relate in a very positive way to 
the applicants . 

'I had a very good friend who was in personnel in a 
school district^ and who v;as a person who wanted very much 
and tried very hard to be free of any prejudices. He used 
to say to me 'all the time, "Joe, I feel that I can go out 
and recruit black teachers as easily as you can,'' He was. 
sincere. 1 said, ^'Well, look at it like this; 1 don't have 
any doubt about your sincerity^ but you have to remember 
that it is not as important how you think of yourself, as 
it is how you are perceived by the person with whom you 
are talking. That person's perceptions are not going to 
be based on any kind of relationship that he has been" able 
to build up with you over a numbnr of years or months; 
he's going to look at you in terms of his own experience — 
him own experiences with whites, and what they have done 
to him and how he has been used or misused by the power 
structure* Thus, the problem is not thr,t you are not fair 
and that you don't want to be objective in your evaluation. 
It's just that the, way that this person will perceive you 
will ba based on a historical perspective; and believe me, 
in most instances, that ain't very good," Thus, a person 
may start out with a deficit because he doesn't have an 
effective interaction going with applicants, due to a lack 
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of confidence and understanding between them. 

Keep In mind, too, that the parson evaluating is also 
being evaluated by the applicant. While you git and talk 
with the applicant, trying to convince hi.Ti to take the job, 
or trying to determine what ha could bring to a deaegrega- 
. ted school system, that person is also evaluating you, both 
in terms of what your system has to offer him, and in terms 
of what that system is doing in the total educational pro- 
cess. It isn't just a one way street. There are many fac- 
tors one has to consider as this dual evaluation is taking 
place. 

I remeirber the gentleman who hired Dr. Moody to teach 
in one district. I asked him one year about the number of 
black teachers who had baen hired. He said, "Oh, about 
five or six." I said, "We hired 130 people — what do you 
mean, five or six?" He said he couldn't find any more. 
"What do you mean by saying you couldn't find them?" "l 
just couldn't find them, i looked all over." I asked him 
where he had gone. «l went to Harvard, l want to Penn. 
State, I went to Vasaar, I went to Oberlin." I said, "In 
Chicago, if you want to see a hockey game, do you go to 
Wrigley Field?" He said, "No, they play baseball there." 
I said, "All right, in the process of recruiting black 
teachers, you go where black teachers are, and there are 
none at Oberlin, and there are none at Vassar." It was 
evident that he h«d the idea that was permeating the entire 
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enterprisai that if you came from an all black school you 
had an inferior education, and you were not able to work 
effeotively in a desegregated or white situation. So the 
man went to white schools to recruit* 

I don't buy that — I really don't buy that — because 
it has been proven over and over again in our situation that 
the black teachers who are most effective are those who 
have come from or have had at least a part of their educa^ 
tional experience in an all black college or university, 

I'll tell you why* It's that eKparience we talk about 
as being a part of r or being in the mainstream of the total 
process* Well, that's what the black student experiences 
in an all black echool^ He is a part of the total proQees, 
So youngsters who have come through this , and understand 
and know what it means to be a part o£ the total process, 
are better able to work to see that all of their students 
become a part of the total process. 

When we sit down to interview a black applicant one 
of the things the applicant is asking himself is, how many 
blacks are in the declsion-^making positloni? Now, he 
might not ask you^ but this is the question that goes throagh 
his mind, and if you are a black recruiter, he's going to 
put you through a little test, I went to Atlanta Univer-* 
sity loaded with all kinds of propaganda I really had 
bags of it, I got off the plane, rented a ear, and wheeled 
up= to Atlanta Universi^ ^ and went into the Placement Office* 
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I sat down, and the kids were all lined up to talk to mm, 
coming from Evanston, Illinois^ to hire teachers* We sat 
and we talked and talked and I wrote down names and re- 
corded interviws. Whan I got back to my hotel room I 
wrote summaries and all this^ but I didn't issue any con- 
tracts. You know why? I didn't have any authority. As 
far as those kide were concerned, I was dead* The system 
that I was representing had not given me the authority 
to act. All I could do was sit down and talk and run 
back home home and say, now, he looks like a good persons 
do you think we can hire him? 

We must give black staff the authority to go into 
the field, to interview^ and to issue contractG, This 
saye an awful lot to that person in terms of the possibi- 
lities for his upward mobility and it says a lot about 
what can be expected in the school system in terms of the 
involvement of blacks in the school district. It also 
says that there are blacks in decisions-making positions — 
and if there are not, we're not going to be able to make 
desegregation work* We must have blacks in decision-making 
position i all along the hierarchy. 

As I mentioned before^ black applicants and other 
minority group applicants do not wish to be window dres- 
sing* We say to applicants who are coming into our district 
that if they go over to the school and we never hear any-- 
thing aboat them, we get worried. We say this because I 
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think a black staff member in a desegregated environment' 
has a definite role to playi 1 call it "pulling coattails". 
By that, I mean that if you lee someone doing something 
that you feel is damaging to the self -concept , or to the 

feelings, or to the learning process of a black child 

or of any child — you have an obligation to say to that 
teacher, "Hey, look, that's not what it's all about." Make 
some positive- suggestions as to how that parson might cor- 
rect something that he's doing that is detrimental to the 
welfare of youngsters. And if a minority group teacher 
does not do this kind of thing, then I don't think he's 
fulfilling the role he has to play in a desegregated en- 
vironment. That's why I feel so strongly that one or two 
minority group teachers in a school cart be destructive. 

However, 1 think that there are some experiences that 
may help black teachers fare better in the hostile envir- 
onment which may result when a minority group teacher goes 
into a formally segregated situation. He faces a very hos- 
tile — or at least a doubting— kind of clientele from 
parents all the way through, and is, therefore, under ter- 
rific pressure. But if you take into consideration that 
this teacher was probably a youngster who was able to sur- 
vive the ghetto of our urban commurtity and somehow makii 
it through high school and college, that person has thrived 
on pressure. He has survived pressure from the word go, 
so h© is better equipped in terms of being well aware. of 
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his own seriFje of value and in his own ability to do a job, 
Hg is bettor prepared than youngsters who yrew up in an 
anviroiiinent where they did not have these kinds of things 
to doal with. 

When you come to think of it, a youngBter who has 
come from the urban ghetto, gone through school and come 
out and gone into Gducation^ is just like the batter who 
gets into the box with two strikes already against him^ 
with somebody like Vida Blue on the mounds a toothpick foe 
a bat, and an umpire with dark glasses* He's got just 
about as much chance as that batter has of getting a hit. 
If this person can pull that off ^ then he actually has 
made a real contribution because he has demonstrated sur-- 
vival* He has demonstrated that he can make it. 1 look 
at that person's background and I think he should be given 
eKtra consideration in terms of emploinnent possibilities^ 
because of his eKperience. Sometimes we call it the black 
experience^ but just the fact that he has come through 
that kind of an experience means that he is a strong 
ir dividual* 

When I look at teacher and principal applicants^ when - 
I look at other administrative applicants , I believe in 
giving some extra points if the applicant is a member of 
a minority group. Now/ that might be discrimination, but 
that's exactly what must be done* lt*s saying that ^ because 
a person has come through the experiences that he has had ^ 
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to deal with in this society as a member of a minority groups 
he has an understanding that no one will ever get from any 
college course^ If someone went to school till he was 75, 
every day of every week^ there are some thinge that he 
would still learn only through a living experianca. 

Now^ some people object to this value. They say it*s 
discriminating^ it's giving an advantage to a minority 
group parson who has not demonstrated what he is capable 
of doing. But I think the opposite is true. We don't ob- 
ject to veterans' receiving extra points on the Civil Ser- 
vice Test simply because they are veterans ^ — we think 
that's a pretty good idea^ because they have made sacri^ 
fices in order to protect us from our enemies* Well^ I 
say that in the procfess of rating minority groups, black , 
brown, or Asian ^ we must take into consideration those 
things that they have experienced, so that they can have 
an opportunity^ as Barbara Si zemora said this morning^ to 
lear*-? on the job. That's where we all learn. So I think 
we've been able to demonstrate that we have benefitted 
greatly by the fact that Chicago was so closed with their 
eKOTiination system and their orals, where they used to 
wash people out because they had gold teeth, or whateyar 
it was/ We have some of the top-notch teachers who couldn't 
make it through the bureauoraQy of the Chicago system, be- 
cause we were looking at the human value that these people 
had* A couple of them now have earned their Ph^D. 's* 
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These are people who could not pass the Chicago exams. So 
it just demonstrates that those tests were not real mea-* 
sures of people's abilities and what they were able to do. 

One of the things I have a hang^up about is our ten- 
dency to ask a minority group person what hii grade average 
was, I was regruiting with one particular colleague, and 
the first question he would pop was^ "what's your grade 
average?" I said to him^ "You aan look at his transcript 
to get his grade average. I want to talk to him about 
people, I want to get a feel for how he feels about kids, 
how he feels abQUt the system. Is he the kind of a per- 
son who, when and if he becomes a member of the staff, is 
going to retreat into a hole and start doing like everybody 
else, or is he going to try to teach better ways and have 
an influence in changing the system, to make the syitem 
more responsive to kids, rather than trying to push every 
kid into a preconceived mold?" So I-m concerned about 
talking with that individual about himself , his aepira-^ 
tions; I'm less concerned about his grade average. Sure, 
I want to be sure that he has the aompetenay to do the job, 
but I think that first and foremost a person must have a 
feeling of understanding and compassion for 'Children and 
an eagerness to work with them. 

When we look at candidates, there are certain things 
that I think are very important. Some of these things I 



think about and try to assess arei "Who is this person? 
What are the things he's been involved with? Is this per- 
son active in his coimtiunity? Is he trying to change^ or 
rectify^ or correct some of the inequities as they exist in 
the' conmunity? Is he involved?'* It has been said over and 
over again here today: one cannot separate what goes on in 
the school from what goes on in the Gonmunity. Educators 
must be involved in school and community* 



TEACHER TRAINING AND THE MINORITY STUDENT: NEED FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
PREPARATION FOR WORKING WITH INTEGRATID STAFFS 



By. Jerry J. Bel Ion 

Befora we begin discussing teacher training and problems faced by 

integrated staffs | I believe we need to look at current trends in teacher 

education. This should help to give us a general frame of reference about 

problems and issues facing school systems and colleges, 

. Today^ a major focus in teacher education is the development of 

teacher competency modsls. This concept is being experimented with by 

many different institutions across the country. New York State is looking 

at this approach for all of the teacher education Institutions in that state* 

There are a aver al major problems associated with the development and 

use of teacher competency programs* First, you must determine the specific 

outcomes or competency expectations , If you are able to do thiSi you must 

than carefully monitor your program to see if the competencies are being 

met. This takes a good deal more manpower than we currently have in most 

universities. An additional problem has to do with certification laws. These 

laws are written in most states in terms of courses taken, as opposed to 

competency expectations. Generally^ it is very difficult to get a waiver of 

these laws for one courie--let alone entire progrMS* 

Another trend in teacher education today is the Increased emphasis on 

early and more intensive field^ experience. Around the country we have the 
Dr. Jerry J. Ballon is Professor and Head of the Departmant of 
Curriculum and InL' cruGtion^ Sehool of Education^ University of 
^ Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
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development o£ teaching-learning centers. In these centers the methods courses 
are taught on site. This gives the student an opportunity to have early involve- 
ment in the application of the methods, to the actual classroom experiences. This 
early field experience is often combined with a form of differentiated staffing. 
It gives the schools an opportunity to utilize the skills o£ preservlce teachers - 
in the total staffing pattern. Although this early field experlencs is developing 
as a trend, It is not very widespread. We expect that it will continue to develop, 
along with the use of the differentiated staffing organization. It has been 
interesting to find that commitment to early experience is not enough. Programs 
that have utilized students who are highly committed to "going to the ghetto" 
ni^'e found that this commitment has not been enough tc help the teacher become 
successful. It has been found that the teacher needs a solid grounding In 
methodology and in psychology of learning. 

A third trend in teacher education has been the use of individualized 
instruction for the preparing teachers. Several colleges and universities have 
begun using strategies such as learning packages and independent study modules. 
They are attempting to) model the structures found in those schools which are 
individualizing their instruction. The major problem, as I see it, is that 
this has largely been a strategy or structure change and little has been done 
with upgrading the basic teacher preparation curriculum. 

r have briefly summarized current trends in teacher preparation programs. 
As one reviews the trends in teacher education, it becomes obvious that there 
are some basic problems which need to be attackta. Perhaps the most basic of ■ 
these problems is the need for a simultaneous reconstruction of preservlce and 
inservice education. It will do little good to change tL preservlce programs 
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to meet today's dOTands if we are not at the sane time restructuring our " 
inservice programs. For example, if a particular preservlce program is "out 
front" it is often hard to find a suitable school district to give the parti- 
cipants in such a program early field experience. Iteny districts want to 
maintain the status quo. On the other hand, a school district through the 
development of strong inservice programs may have some very progressive 
prograns in action. If the participating or cooperating university has 
traditional preparation prograjns , it may be very difficult for the two agencies 
to work well together. This would tend to defeat the changes sought at the 
local level. 

Whatever is done with preservlce and Inservice, It is absolutely 
necessary that the environments of the local systems shape our activities. 
For example, urban education has been long ignored in many preparation 
programs , Preserviee education has been largely geared to rural and suburban 
school systCTis. Yet most of our students and most of Qur teachers will be 
involved in urban education tteoughout the rest of thlf century. 

A good exunpl e of preparation that has not taken Into eohsideration 
local environments has been the whole desegregation movement. There have been 
many school districts- throughout the country move toward desegregation. Yet 
little has been done to prepare new teachers to serve In desegregated schools 
and with desegregated staffs. We are all aware of the problans facing the 
teacher who does not know how to deal with members of other ethnic groups. 
Yet, these same school systwns when they develop their inservice programs 
yery of ten ignore these basic environmental problems and concentrate their 
efforts on new me thods and materials , It is very difficult for districts 
to deal with the problems which can only be solved by "eyeball to eyeball'' " 
confrontations. 
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I believe that a case has been made to close the preservice inservice 
loop. Too often we treat these ^.s tv/o different and mutually exclusive activitie 
"rh^y are not. They must be developed and operationalized in concert. We need 
to identify what can be done and what need.^ to be done and develop programs 
thdt are continuous and sequential, beginning with the preservice program and 
continuing from then on through inservice activities , The fact that districts 
are not hiring as many teachers as they' used to has given us an opportunity to 
move more aggressively into inservice education. 

Whether or not there is a true shortage of high quality teachers is a 
debatable point. But we do know that we are at a point in education where 
there are fewer new teachers being hired by the public schools. We do know 
that we have a large group of teachers who will be working in the public schools 
for many y^ars, It is essential that we develop continuous inservice programs 
which get at their basic and high-priority needs , Too often inservice programs 
have been a tool for getting teachers out of the classroom into administrative 
positions. We have also used the programs as simply a means to gat higher 
salaries without worrying too much about the program outcomes. 

We are going to have to use certain basic strategies if we are going 
to.close the preservice -inservice loop. First,.! believe we need to think of 
the whole program as a total self -renewal program as defined by John Gardner, 
Important to his definition is the notion that self-renewal programs must be 
systematic. Translating this into educational programs we would point out 
that all inservice programs would have to be systematic programs which are 
based on carefully Identified needs. It is essential that we have collaborative 
efforts between the public sector and higher education, I believe we can show 
that each of these agencies is less effective when they do not fully collaborate 
with one. another. As a matter of fact , much-of the current federal funding 
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. requires that these collaborative efforts be utilized. 

■ As self-renewal or inservice programs are developed, several key- 
points should be kept in mind, i have already mentioned that the programs 
: need to be systematic if they are to be effective. We know that intensive 
involvanent of people over a long period of time is necessary if behavior 
change is to take place. Conferences like the dne we are all attending 
here have little long-term effectiveness in terms of self-renewal . They 
may, at the very best, offer an opportunity for people to think about new 
ways of doing things. However, they really do not provide an opportunity 
for people to actually practice new ways of doing things. Al^ as Gardner- 
has pointed out, self=renewal programs are based on motivation, commitment, 
and conviction. These are three necessary ingredients if people are to make 
any essential behavior changes. 

. Assuming that we can develop the kind of systematic self -renewal programs 
which will help to close the preservice-inservlce loop, we still must Identify 
the high priority problem areas which need to be attacked. I would take the 
position that we have given Insufficient attention to a study of cultural 
differences, value systems, and basic attitudes. I believe we have spent too 
much time worrying about content and methodology and too little time dealing 
with these areas. I don't believe we can prepare ourselves to solve desegre- 
gation problems through abstract operations or by simulation activities . I 
believe that we have an Ideal laboratory In which to teach cultural differences 
and values and attitudes. These iaboratorles are our schools and our schools 
systems. 

Through our inservice programs we should. In my, opinion, pUmote 
cultural diversity. I an personally opposed to the notion that we need to 
promote the melting pot concept in the United States. We should not attempt 
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to homogenize the various culturei in our country, I would submit that a 
strong nation maintains its strength through the various cultures in the 
country having strong identities. Unfortunately, we have attempted to educate 
people to the melting pot concept and to Ignore or put down cultural differ- 
ances. As long as we prepare people with these attitudes, they will not be 
ready and able to meet the problems faced in schools and syitKns which have 
various cultures and value systems ,^ It seras to me that our renewal programs 
should promote cultural diversity and, at the same time, help teachers develop 
the skills and attitudes to work in culturally diverse schools. 

We need to give constant attention in our progrMis to a study of human 
needs* Very few teachers have developed a solid frame of reference for dealing 
with different needs of students and adults* We often talk about individual 
. needs and differences but we seldom have the depth of knowledge to deal with 
the needs of others* 

Perhaps the first stage Is to help teachers develop an awareness'of 
needs of others* I am certain that very often they are concerned with meeting 
their own needs which are, of coursei very Important. As a number of psycholo- 
gists have pointed out, we must be better off than those we are trying to help* 
Therefore, it is important that the teachers are having their needs attended to 
as well as the students. A thorough understanding of a needs theory such as 
the Maslow hierarchy of himan needs would help teachers to better understand 
student problems. This understanding could lead to a better solution of the 
probl^ns that they face in the schools and in the homes* It should be emphasize 
that, not only must we deal with the needs of others, but the first step 
is to get teachers and educators to look at and Identify their own nttds and 
develop a self -awareness of where they are in terms of their attitudes and 
value systems. 



I don't believe that wa can change basic prejudices in people unless 
first of all they axe willing to face up to the values and attitudes that they 
hold. Even then It may be very difficult to make any substantive changes-- 
but at least wa can help them to examine their own biases ^ prejudices , and 
attitudes. 

We need to give more attention in our inservlce or renewal programs to 
processes of learning and motivation. Teachers are often concerned with how 
they can motivate students to learn. I believe that our renewal programs must 
deal with conditions about learning and about motivationi William Glasser 
has pointed out that we spend too much time worrying about motivation and not 
enough time dealing with the conditions that help people to become better 
learners , Glasser contends that all people have a basic Identity need and when 
this Identity need is achieved, then we can begin to worry about higher level 
learning activities. People without a strong clear identity Mil have little 
success in schools and in learning activities. 

We need to understand that there are certain basic pathways to developin 
this identity. Firsts there must be a pathway of love. This does not need to 

be love in the sexual sense but in a 'paring i prizing sensa. In order for a 

■ . . . .... * 

person to have a clear Identity he must have at least one other person who 

cares for him and for whom he cares, A second pathway 1$ the whole buslnesi 
of worthwhlleness* Each of us must have at least one person who knows and 
recognizes that what we are doing is worthwhile. At the same time, we must 
have the ability to recognlieworthwhlleness In others. Without these path- 
ways and without this identity, we tend to have loneliness i alienation, and 
apathy. It is the alienation and apathy that so often trouble our teachers. 
Unless we deal with the basic identity need, we will h 
dealing with the problems of apathy, hostility and alienation. 
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There are other conditions about motivation and learning which teachers 
need to recognize and deal with* Firsts there is always a difference in the 
motivation between boys and girls. Boys begin with about the same motivation 
to learn in school as do girls* But during the early grades the feminine- 
oriented schools tend to enhance or support the girls and^ their motivation 
toward learning. Unfortunately/ all .too often the same schools tend to depress 
those activities in school which would enhance the motivation of boys toward 
schools and toward learning. 

Another condition of motivation that we should all deal with is that 
there is always a difference in motivation between poor people and wealthy 
people. Students who have come from economically deprived homes will have ^ 
less motivation as a group toward learning than will those students who have 
come from the upper socio-economic groups, There are many reasons for this^ ' 
most of which are rather obvious. One that may not be so obvious is that 
the wealthy students have already met basic survival needs and security needs 
and are better prepared to deal with higher level ego and self-actualization 
needs. Too often the student who comes from lesser circumstances has to be / 
more concerned with survival and security needs. He Is not psychologically 
or physiologically able to deal with abstract learning concepts. 

Another condition of motivation is closely related to the identity 
need, It has been found that students who have clear, strong, and positive 
self concepts are much more likely to be motivated to learn than those 
students who have unclaar, negative self concepts, If our inservice or : * 
renewal programs are to deal effectively with the problems of learning and 
motivation we are going to have to develop a bettir undirstanding of the 
needs of human beings and the way they are met. 
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' ' _ - The title of my presentation .had to do with more effective prepara- 
tion for working with integrated staffs. The position I have taken is that 
we need to develop more effective preparation for working with hunian beings. 
In order to do this we must make fewer assumptions about how effective" we 
arc. We will have to collaborate and develop systematic inservice and pre- 
service programs which focus on cultural differences^ value systems j and 
basic attitudes, We will need to spend a good deal more time on our basic 
needs and how rearning and motivation are affected by these needs. Most 
important^ we need to understand that each student and each individual has 
certain kinds of needs without respect to^ ethnic origin. We need to promote 
cultural identity and cultural diversity wliieh will help us to develop 
stronger J more effective sub-groups in our society, 
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